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FIAT JUSTITIA : RUAT RHODES 


F one thing about the troubles that have been 
brought upon us by the sagacity and patriotism 
of Mr. Rhodes we feel confident; which thing is that 
unless the whole matter is dealt with speedily, upon 
higher and broader principles than have yet been 
applied to it, England will find the Transvaal affair a 
very grave business. We know how the Government 
has been hampered, we know how strong has been 
the pressure of considerations the most narrow, to 
the too great exclusion of others which should deter- 
mine our course of action, and sooner or later must 
do so. Nor can any one be more disposed than we are 
to make allowance for the hesitations which popular 
clamour (originally excited by an entirely false con- 
ception of the facts) must in a democratic State impose 
upon the Government of the day. But we are con- 
strained to declare our belief that these hesitations have 
been carried far enough—even too far; and therefore 
they must now be abandoned. ‘They must be abandoned 
not only for the country’s credit, but on other accounts 
which, in politics, are considered more substantial. 

We can find a great deal to say for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech in the House of Commons at the end of last 
week, and yet no one who heard or read it could avoid 
the apprehension that it would further loosen the 
tongues of England’s continental enemies and enhance 
our troubles with the Boer population in South Africa. 
Nor will his message to the President mend matters. 
To care nothing for what is said of us abroad may be 
becoming pride, or it may be thoughtless braggadocio : 
all depends on circumstances. At present there are 
many indications of a willingness in more than one of 
the greater continental States to relieve England of 
some of her possessions, on the ground of her inveterate 
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habit of ‘grabbing’ and the hypocrisy of her ways 
and means of working in that style. Day after 
day the people of Germany and France are in- 
flamed anew with stories of British rapacity and 
its ‘Tartuffian ingenuities—inflamed, it may be, not 
without a purpose; and when, therefore, English 
newspapers, English public opinion, justify or excuse 
as flagrant a piece of filibustering as ever was planned, 
it is much the same thing as passing supplies of 
ammunition to an open foe. ‘heel can that be considered 
patriotic? We think not; and therefore read with 
some concern the criticism which is called abuse of the 
Englishmen who work so hard to make it just. More 
noticeable, however, is the effect of our later discussions 
of the matter upon the Boer President and the Boers 
generally ; an effect, be it observed, which is to be taken 
for what it is, since it will remain the same whether we 
think it reasonable or not. First we have the message 
of Mr. Kriiger’s State Secretary to Sir Hercules 
Robinson, complaining by innuendo of the partiality 
shown by Her Majesty’s Government ‘to the directors 
of the British South African Company, and especially 
to Mr. Rhodes’; after which, the message proceeds to 
a plain statement of opinion that ‘the Chartered 
Company, as at present controlled, is a source of danger 
to the whole of South Africa. What ‘danger to the 
whole of South Africa’ means when translated out of 
diplomatic into the language of common life is perfectly 
clear. Returning to innuendo, the Transvaal Govern- 
ment goes on to say that it does not believe Her 
Majesty's Ministers desire to profit by the criminality 
of ‘the persons who knew beforehand of the plan 
of incursion and who supported it, although these 
persons are now defended on the ground that ‘ they 
acted in the interests and for the extension of 
Imperialism in South Africa... And then the message 
concludes with the pregnant remark that those who 
defend the incursion, and at the same time press for 
‘generous treatment of the rebels at present in gaol, 
are unaware of the mischief they are doing. 

Anything may be said of this message with out 
consent except that it is not meant seriously or that 
its meaning is nought. To clinch it, an interview 
seems to have been arranged for Reuters agent at 
Pretoria by Mr. Kriiger; at which interview the 
President gave out the following statemenis for pub- 
lication: that he was astonished at the official defence 
of Mr. Cecil Rhodes and the Chartered Company in 
Friday week's debate in the House of Commons ; that 
the recent plot was indefensible; that ‘those who 
engineered it mast b2 punished’; and that there would 
be ‘no rest for South Africa till that was done.” Let 
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them take offence at this language who believe that 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes is blameless, that the plot is defen- 
sible, and that those who engineered it ought not to 
be punished. And let them also remember that though 
the message and ‘interview convey a pretty clear 
demand with threats for the displacement and trial of 
Mr. Rhodes, and though such language is extremely 
unpalatable, it is very much our own fault that we are 
obliged to hear it. Mr. Rhodes’s prima facie com- 
plicity i in a lawless plot abounding in disloyalty and 
shabby pretence was evident some days before Friday 
last. Long before then it had become equally clear 
that. he could not be mentioned in any position of 
authority in South Africa without intensifying a more 
than deplorable feeling of antagonism between Boers 
and Englishmen. Action should have been taken 
accordingly. We do not say that at this stage of 
affairs it was for Mr. Chamberlain to bid the Chartered 
Company dismiss their man; although, the 
Company sought his advice on that point, we regret 
now that he did not. But Mr. Rhodes’s palpable 
offences should have been more fully acknowledged in 
the House of Commons, the admission being accom- 
panied by a plain intimation that no Mr. Rhioiles can 
mix himself up with illegalities of the kind he is accused 
of without being diiled to account like a Dr. Jameson 
or a mere Sir Salus Willoughby. And the directors of 
the Chartered Compfny, having before them an 
authorised tender of Mr. Rhodes’s resignation, should 
have put it to the right purpose. 
hight have been ~e the one with undoubted 
propriety and wisdom, the other even at the risk 
(enormously exaggerated if the Company’s property be 
substantially good) of the shareholders’ discontent. 
Both courses were at the free chdice of Englishmen in 
England. Last week both could have been taken quite 
voluntarily and without the least taint of dictation from 
the Transvaal, and then, of course, we should have 
been spared a humiliation which, though it is inflicted 
by Mr. Kriiger, was exported from England and fitted 
to his hand. It becomes us to be fair, and admit all 
that. Let us also acknowledge that if any Boer Rhodes, 
in an official position corresponding to that which the 
Prime Minister of Cape Colony held, was as strongly 
suspected of a similar plot against a British province we 
should find nothing impertinent in demanding that he 
should be put on trial stmpliciter, and for pity’s sake 
do not let it be said that the impertinence consists in 
the demand of asmall State upon a great one. 


since 


Both these courses 





President 
Kriiger has literally as much right to demand the 
punishment of whosoever ‘engineered’ the Transvaal] 
raid as President Faure would have if the attack had 
been made upon France, and our obligations are no Jess 
in the one case than in the other. 

And the demand must be honourably met. It wil] 
be honourably met; though with less grace than we 
might have taken credit for, On W ednesday many 
eager but futile souls were running up and down with 
the song that it would be impossible to submit to so 
threatening a demand for the removal of Mr. Rhodes. 
Nevertheless it will be conceded, it is a just demand, : 
reasonable and even a politic demand, if the healing of 
a very ugly feud between Dutch and English in South 
Africa be a matter of any importance. It is to be 
expected that Mr. Rhodes, recognising what a hideous 
mess he is responsible for and unwilling to make 
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matters worse, will immediately resign all official con- 
nection with the Chartered Company. If not, then 
the Directors of the Company will act upon an im- 
perative call, and dismiss him from his post. One of 
these things will probably happen forthwith, we take 
it; and if thereafter no assurance is given that the 
engineers of that wretchedly foolish adventure will be 
brought to book as justice appoints, it must not be 
expected that ‘the rebels in gaol’ will be treated as 
first-class misdemeanants exactly. They will have to 
suffer for the convenience of Mr. Rhodes, and it is to be 
hoped that they will understand the propriety of their 
doing so. 


THE EDUCATION BILL SO FAR 


Wr: IVER else may be doubtful in public 


affairs just now this much is certain that never 
was the affected clamour of an Opposition more com- 
pletely reduced to an absurdity than was Sir William 
Harcourt’s outcry for more debate on the Second 
Reading of the Education Bill in the small hours of 
W ednesday morning. We had been told that the 
Opposition felt itself oppressed, and that innumerable 
members, all conscious that they had the most important 
matter to deliver, were burning to speak. Vive nights 
had not been enough for what, they had to say, but 
the judged that enough had been said, the 
closure was carried by a majority of 151, 
second reading by 267, which, be it noted, was exactly 
117 than the already sufficiently chandsome 
Ministerial majority. It is a great pity that Mr! 
Balfour's critical examination of the Opposition at thé 
Holborn Restaurant was not delivered a day later, 
it would have gained materially from this example of 
the sincerity of the attacks made on the Ministry ; Mr. 
Balfour would have found some pleasure in pointing out 
how neatly the majority in favour of the closure proves 
the reality of the desire for more debate. He might 
also have demonstfated the little honesty of the attacks 
on the partisan spirit of ‘the Bill from the figure of the 
majority which read it for the second time. ‘There is 
further a tempting element of humour in the wrath which 
has been stirred in Radical bosoms by the sight of the 
Irish walking into the lobby with the Ministry. Radicals 
have displayed the amazing elasticity of their own 
conscience in the innocent hope of a return, and now, 
when the interests of the Roman Catholic Church are 
concerned, the ungrateful Irish prefer their principles to 
their friends. The disappointed victims of the union 
of hearts must console themselves with the promise that 
the Nationalists will join them in worrying the Church 
Committee stage has been reached. It 
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when once the ( 
is an honourable compact, and a promise of trouble to 
come for Sir John Gorst—but it is also a revelation of 
the incoherence of the Opposition. ‘The Irish dare not 
go far against a Bill to which their Church in the main 
wishes well. 

Looking back on these five days of repetition we may 
ask what has been made clear. Something has been 
done. For instance, it is shown that the Opposition is 
deeply wronged when it is suspected of wishing ill to 
the Voluntary Schools. From Mr. Asquith down to 
Mr. Birrell their spokesmen have given assurances that 
this is not the case. Quite the contrary. ‘They 
far as to wonder why the Government has not merel¥ 
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voted a round sum to the Voluntary Schools without 
confusing so just a measure by the other parts of the 
Bill. From this we learn that the gentlemen of the 
Opposition are not themselves incapable of education, 
but have learnt a thing or two since the days when 
they were wont to speak of painless extinction. What 
we wonder has happened since Mr. Acland was dis- 
playing his affection for the Voluntary Schools in 
office Again it seems to be tolerably clear that the 
four-shilling grant is not accepted on any side 
as sufficient. ‘There are not many who rise to the 
height of Mr. Asquith, and ask that the grants to 
schools should be regulated by the cost of additions 
to the Navy. Yet it is tolerably obvious that the 
Cabinet will be pressed by its own supporters to 
increase the grant and, if it has made its mind up 
that this is the extreme limit to which it can go, 
will have to exercise considerable firmness in resisting 
appeals for more. ‘Then there is the curious outbreak 
of dislike to Clause 27 in some quarters from which 
opposition was not expected. It was natural enough 
that the Radicals should talk of the unwisdom, not to 
say the sin, of introducing the religious question into 
education. Nobody has any excuse for being 
surprised when the political Nonconformist asserts 
that Nonconformity is about to be threatened by 
the fires of Smithfield, or something very like them. 
Talk of this order is a matter of course, and is not ex- 
pected to be supported by reasoning or evidence. It 
only means that some Nonconformists see a disagreeable 
probability that the Church will obtain a slight advan- 
tage, which, from their point of view, is an injury to 
them. The dislike shown to the clause by some 
Unionists is less intelligible. They cannot be surprised 
to find it in the Bill, for it has been notorious for 
months that something would be done to satisfy those 
who desire genuine—or, as others prefer to call it, 
dogmatic or denominational—religious teaching. When 
they ask to have the clause removed, they are endea- 
vouring to destroy what, in the opinion of its best friends, 
makes the value of the Bill. And this request is not 
supported by anything better than continual assertions 
that bigotry and religious dissensions ensue if ‘ a reason- 
able number’ of parents is allowed to secure dogmatic 
religious teaching for their children. We are not told 
why, but only that it will be so. Yet, as Lord H. 
Cecil said very well, these evils do not follow from 
giving instruction in dogmatic religion to children on a 
Sunday. Why then should they ensue when it is given 
on a week-day ? With all due deference to the re- 
spectable politicians who are to be found giving 
utterance to these fears we think they are scared by a 
mere phantom. ‘Their anxiety appears to be the less 
reasonable when they say that there is no religious 
difficulty in the schools. We are a little surprised to 
hear it, but if this is the case parents must be satisfied 
with the teaching given. Why then should they ask 
for something different when the Bill is passed? If 
they do it is because they are not satisfied, and the 
contention of the Ministry is that they are entitled to 
be consulted. 

The fault which has been found with the decentral- 
ising clauses is ver y intelligible. ‘They were certain to 
be unwelcome to all who more or less openly prefer to 
‘ee primary education kept well down to one ‘secular’ 
pattern under the direction of a central department of 
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‘experts.’ Very free expression has been given to that 
view. ‘Then there is another very natural cause of 
complaint. Whenever an existing system is altered, 
whether it be popular or unpopular, all whom it affects 
begin to ask themselves what they are to gain, and 
some must discover that their profits are not all they 
could wish. Admiral Field’s protest on behalf of East- 
bourne is a rather particularly good example of the 
kind of objection made to this part of Sir John Gorst’s 
Bill. Eastbourne is a non-county borough, and will 
therefore come under the County Council, but it thinks 
itself perfectly competent to set up an educational 
authority of its own. Admiral Field will excuse us, we 
hope, for saying that this is a useful reduction to the 
absurd of Mr. Diggle’s protest on behalf of London. 
There is some case for the latter, but its intrinsic weak- 
ness is shown when other places ask for peculiar authority 
of their own. When decentralisation has once been 
decided upon the County Council seems to be the 
natural unit to take over what is lost by the central 
department. If Londoners are frightened at what the 
County Council may do, they have only to exert them- 
selves to elect trustworthy members. The trouble we 
have had with the County Council has been mainly 
caused by the indifference of voters, and whatever will 
stir them to greater activity is a gain in itself. 


SPAIN AND 'THE UNITED STATES 


FPNUE Spanish Government has displayed dignity and 

good sense in the matter of the Competitor. The 
provocation was sufficient to irritate even a strong 
Administration into some display of temper, and much 
more a weak one as is Senor Canovas del Castello’s. 
Cuba has already been the grave of more than one 
military reputation, and it is the bottomless gulf down 
which Spanish finances are precipitating themselves. 
Wars against colonists are generally squalid, and where 
Creoles are concerned the heroic is bound to be 
eliminated altogether. If the insurrection was crushed 
to-morrow, the Spaniards could point to not a single 
brilliant engagement, not asolitary piece of generalship. 
Merely to an irritating series of skirmishes with an 
enemy who will not come out into the open, who being 
un-uniformed is capable of throwing away his rifle and 
smoking a cigarette in your face, while his friends are 
hamstringing your commissariat mules. And the most 
irritating part of the business must be that, but for 
foreign adventurers, the so-called war would have been 
over long ago. ‘ihe backbone of the resistance has 
been not the native Cuban, but the American back- 
woodsman and the British beach-comber. And, there- 
fore, when the Competitor was caught with her fili- 
busters on board, the temptation to shoot them must 
have been well-nigh irresistible. General Weyler would 
have made no bones about it, indeed he has a short 
way with captives of whatever nationality. But he has 
been overruled by his Government, and the authorities 
at Madrid have done wisely. 

Those who go filibustering must run ugly chances— 
in Cuba—and in Africa. At the same time a State 
at the grip with revolution should be careful of inflict- 
ing the death penalty, in Africa—and in Cuba. Spain 
in this case is bound to make itself unpleasant, 
and American diplomacy, at the best of times, has an 
unceremonious fashion of going to work. Hitherto 
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President Cleveland has succeeded in keeping on fairly 
good terms with Spain. It is true that the sact red doc- 
trines established by the Geneva Tribunal have been 
broken again and again. We read, for example, of 
traders sailing from dvnattons ports which contrive to 
have a most email amount of arms and ammunition 
on board. Still these accidents will happen, and 
a distressed Government had best wink at them just 
now, and afterwards put in claims for damages. The 
President of the United States has at least declined to 
yield to the demand that the insurgents should be 
given belligerent rights, and that is considerably to 
the advantage of Spain. He is doubtless shrewd 
enough to draw a pretty broad line between news- 
paper stramash and honest public opinion. If the 
Competitor filibusters were perforated by a platoon 
of Spanish regulars he might find himself forced quite 
close on war. The sympathy with the Cuban re- 
volutionaries may be rather noisy, but so far as 
it goes it is genuine. There is the feeling that 
another European Power would be elbowed out of 
the New World if the rebellion succeeded. Besides 
the Cubans have not enjoyed a particularly credi- 
table form of rule. They have been hideously 
overtaxed by Spanish placemen, and the Church 
has not overlooked its uttermost farthing. Also 
Mr. Olney could appeal to treaty privileges in 
the case of the Competitor folk. The court-martial 
that tried them bore a close family likeness to Major 
Lothaire’s on Stokes, Dr. Michaux being repeated in a 
Spanish lieutenant. Finally, though the Competitors 
may have technically deserved to be shot, people don’t 
do such things—as the man in Ibsen has it—whether 
the invaders are Dr. Jims or mere rowdies from the 
fringe of civilisation. 


SERVIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


| UMOURS of immediate crises are once again to 
' the front in Servia, but Hungarian wishes are 
more than usually responsible for the thought’s 
paternity. ‘The fact is that Hungary is very angry 
indeed just now. Knowing in her heart of hearts that 
this wonderful millennium is utter humbug, or at least a 
fraud of doubtful piety, she allows the slenderest 
criticism to lash her into fury and reckons a deficient 
sympathy worse than the seven deadly sins. Servia, how- 
ever, with no possible chord of sy mpathy for a country 
which coerces Servian Outlanders and habitually 
menaces Servia, might surely have been excused 
enthusiasm so long as her Government maintained a 
studiously correct attiude. And this has been main- 
tained almost to the extent of servility aforetime, when 
Servian commerce was the keynote of Servian foreign 
policy—or, in other words, when the sole concern of 
Servia was, literally, to save her own bacon—and is now 
ma‘ntained under the wise leadership of M. Novakovics 
with dignity as well as patriotism. No sane or 
responsible person but a Magyar would have dreamed 
of holding a foreign Government responsible for the 
prank of a few students, who beguiled a dull afternoon 
—and days are dull at Belgrade—by burning some 
tricolor bunting. As a piece of civic disorder the 
Servian Government decided to punish it unasked, 
They even went the length of smoothing Magyar 
$! isceptibilities by an official apology and the removal 
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of the police prefects, who had winked at the incident. 
This was not enough for hotheads like M. I'ranz Kossuth 
and his friends, who clamoured for the resignation of 
M. Novakovics and the personal humiliation of King 
Alexander. But it satisfied Baron Banffy for a while. 
Then the news leaked out that the deposed prefects had 
been given other posts, virtually amounting to promo- 
tion, and the tumult broke out afresh. But is it 
seriously contended that the freak of a few young 
Servians confers upon Hungary the right to dictate the 
internal appointments of Servia? ‘The removal of the 
officials was not merely a graceful concession to a 
jealous neighbour, it was a recognition of failure at a 
ticklish juncture. And this failure on the part of 
hitherto successful officials, though by stretching a 
point it might afford a pretext for removal, certainly 
showed no cause why their undoubted talents should 
not be used in another direction. The arrogance 
displayed by Hungary in this respect would seem 
excessive in a suzerain; in a foreign and by no means 
friendly power it does not fall short of impertinence and 
the absurd. As for claims upon Servian gratitude for 
rescue from ‘Turks and Bulgars in turn they might be 
plausible in the mouth of Austria, but in that of her 
presumptuous partner they are only grotesque. 

And why should M. Novakovies go? Parlous times 
are looming for Servia, when all the wit of her first 
statesman will be needed in her service. ‘The question 
of a new constitution in the place of that brought to 
life by the young king's State-stroke, has been so long 
smoothed aside by glib promises that it now clamours 
for solution. ‘This it will assuredly not obtain from 
the scratch-pack committee, which has evidently been 
appointed with the express object of defeating its own 
ends. When it has gained the king a little time by 
doing so, we may reckon to see another State-stroke, if 
not from above, then from below, in either of which 
cases peculiar strength and judgment will be needed to 
avert a catastrophe. ‘The only alternative, from which 
renewed respites may be hoped, lies in chance foreign 
complications. ‘There is a comfortable theory abroad 
that the Servian neatherd cares about as little for 
foreign politics as a Sussex farm labourer for a mangel- 
wurzel. But the Servian ueatl erd does care a great 
deal about the treatment of his compatriots and, may 
be, near relations groaning under the intolerant dominion 
of the Magyar. And he cares still more about securing 
a good market for his pigs. This latter consideration 
is the key to the otherwise inexplicable servility so long 
displayed towards a hated neighbour. Servia hated 
Hungary, but pigs must be sold, and whenever there 
was a sign of restiveness the holder of the silk purse still 
held the sow’s ear. Now, however, Servia has at last 
shown her real hand and bids the haughty neighbour 
do her worst. 

This is a momentous incident in the electrical 
atmosphere of the Balkans, and, if everything were 
known, we should probably put down a great deal 
of it to the Prince of Bulgaria. ‘The equilibrium 
of Eastern Europe was so nicely poised before the 
conversion of the Prince of Trn that a far smaller 
event would have sufficed to disturb it.  Servian 
sympathies had been notoriously Russophil, but two 
Russophobe neighbours sufficed to keep them under 
the surface. Now Servian pigs as well as Servian 
sympathies may find an outlet over the Bulgarian 
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border and—-who knows ?—further | still. Already 
there are revived rumours of a Balkan confederacy, 
which now for the first time enters the domain of 


practical politics. If Servia and Greece will but 
once recognise that Bulgaria, with her superior 
physique, finance, and intelligence, must be the 


predominant partner and enjoy prior claims in Mace- 
donia, they may easily go far in the rehabilitation 
of their fallen fortunes. ‘They have only to put 
their false pride in their pockets and reflect that the 
only alternative is to go on rolling down hill with ever- 
increasing momentum. 


BATSMEN’S WICKETS 


I’ those of our Australian friends who have not 
visited us before are forming their notions of our 
average climate and wickets from the samples already 
submitted, they are liable to a very rude awakening. 
So far they might quite well have believed themselves 
at home. Their first essay has been made on the class 
of wickets most familiar to them, and, on the whole, 
they have acquitted themselves remarkably well. 
Considerable fault has been found with them. It 
has been said that the rate of run-getting, in view of 
the fast wicket, was of an abnormal slowness that 
flattered the bowler but did not interest the spectator. 
‘The latter, who perhaps is apt to over-rate his own 
importance in cricket, prefers hitting of the ‘ very hard, 
very high, and very often” quality (the epithet was 
something stronger than ‘very’ in the original). No 
one has ever accused the Australian batting of an excess 
of grace; care and patience have always been its 
characteristics; and in criticising these, our latest 
visitors, it has always to be remembered that they coine 
to us with a terrible burden of responsibility on their 
shoulders—no less than that of playing upto the standard 
of previous Antipodean teams. Surely it is no wonder 
that they are careful. Again, it has been objected that 
most of Mr. Jones's wickets in the first innings of the 
first match played by the Australians, were taken by 
very fast, very high, and very long long-hops. And 
why not? No doubt it is going a little too far to aftirm, 
as some do, that any ball that gets a wicket is a good 
ball; Lut if a bowler, of malice prepense, puts all his 
field in the slips, and bumps down bounding long-hops 
who is to be found fault with if he gets men caught in 
the slips? Surely the batsmen, who meddle with these 
balls that should be severely let alone, rather than the 
howler who has achieved the result for which he worked. 
When the pitch is so hard, not more than one good length 
ball in ten from an average fast bowler will hit the 
wicket. ‘The other nine will rise over it. We may be 
quite sure we should not have heard so much criticism of 
Mr. Jones’s methods if they had not happened to be so 
Successful. If each of the long hops had been cut for 
four we should not have been nearly so censorious—yet 
his own captain might have been. Mr. Ranjitsinjhi 
Was the only Englishman (!) that was capable of long 
resisting Mr. Jones’s temptations. Surely it will no 
longer be possible, even for Mr. Labouchere, to question 
the value of our Indian Kimpire. Dr, Grace did well, 
but he is not going to make another thousand runs before 
the end of May, even of such a May. If any man is 
Xoing to do that itis Abe] whose two centuries, followed 
by a double century, give almost infinite promise. Of 
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Abel's abilities none of us have presumed to have a 
moment’s doubt, but it must remain a_ perpetual 
wonder how a batsman of his stature can ‘ smother’ 
a fast bowler’s good length ball with his perfect 
mastery. Of course the weather of our first week’s 
cricket has made it a batsman’s holiday against 
ordinary bowling; but at the same time it has given 
a chance, unless the wicket were absolutely perfect, 
to the fast and fiery bowlers of the Richardson 
type. ‘The medium slow bowler, we imagine, has 
been sitting at home in tears, or lamenting his 
rashness yet more bitterly if he has dared to face a 
batsman. Mr. Kortright, perhaps, even more than the 
noble army of medium-paced, deserves our sympathy, 
for had a chance off his bowling at the Oval been held 
in the slips, Abel's two hundred and thirty would have 
been cut short at two. Unfortunately for Essex, 
though, you cannot get a man out by an ‘if. With 
Abel in such form, and Richardson to second him in 
the other department of the game, Surrey looks as if 
she might keep the championship honours. So far she 
has scarcely met foemen worthy of her—it may be that 
her victories were foregone conclusions, if there be such 
things in cricket—but at least it should put her in good 
heart to have begun the season so gallantly. 

But the mud-wickets will come, and then there will 
be a change. It is true that our experience of past 
years shows us that the Australians can accommodate 
themselves very well to these conditions which are rather 
novel to them, but the batsman’s holiday will have 
passed, and, with it, the holiday of Richardson and Mr. 
Jones. ‘The medium-paced ones will come out, like 
snails after the rain, and Arthur Shrewsbury, keeping 
his eye on the ball as if he were a golfer, will score 
centuries. Tor he, after all, is the champion mud- 
wicket player. He poked a long hop from Mr. Joncs 
into the hands of third man; but the cricket ball 
does not go flying above one’s head in the mud-wicket 
season. ‘hen he will remain at the wickets most of the 
day fora century, and no one (bowlers always excepted ) 
will find fault with him. Bowlers must always be 
excepted—like the widows of Mr. Weller’s experience, 
they are an exception to every rule. You can get no 
impartial criticism, no indifferent justice, out of them. 
Least of all is a slow bowler’s verdict to be accepted as 
unprejudiced on the catching abilities of his field. Mr. 
Kortright may, indeed, extend his charity even to that 
Cain mangué in the slips who failed to cut short the 
career of the man of centuries. Mr. Kortright is fully 
capable of knocking wickets down, without the 
field to aid him. But the slow bowler and the 
medium-paced are principally occasions for brilliant 
fielding, brilliant catching; and when these are not 
brilliant the slow bowler is very apt to find that 
he has bowled in vain. ‘Therefore it is that we who 
look on rejoice in these hard wickets and in the con- 
tests between batsmen and bowlers who rely greatly on 
themselves. Of course this duel does not bring into such 
frequent use, for compassing a batsman’s downfall, that 
perfect combination and co-operation of bowler and 
fieldsmen that has been commented on again and again, 
until we are weary of it, as one of the finest elements of 
cricket considered as a moral education for our youth. 
That is scarcely the point when we see ‘ W. G.’ facing 
Mold or Richardson. The merits of mud-wicket 
cricket are undeniable, in the skill and patience which 
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they demand on the batsman’s part, but they do not 
prove that joy to the spectator which is afforded by 
the exhibition of the crisp cutting, clean driving, and 
fast scoring to which the fast wickets lend themselves- 
And after all, when we think of cricket, the first feature 
that fills the mental eye is the batsman; involuntarily, 
and perhaps unjustly, we consider all the rest sub- 
ordinate to him. He is the big man. And we love to 
see the big man in his strength, taking his holiday, 
playing with ease and confidence on a_batsman’s 
wicket. 


M. ZOLA’S ROME 


if fell on a day that an idea occurred to M. Zola, 

the second of the two ideas that have allowed him 
to lead with discretion a laborious life. The idea in 
question was a little vague, no real disadvantage, as it 
would be the more apt, on that account, to lend itself 
to voluminous development. Such as it was, it had 
reference to the action upon one another, and upon the 
modern world, of religion, science, and the social question. 
Our novelist saw at a glance, and certainly without 
regret, that it would not be in his power to treat this 
vexed and even vexatious problem in a single volume, 
unless, indeed, he were prepared, as he was not, to drop 
all considerations of profit and to promulgate his ideas 
regardless of the cost—in paper. As the result of these 
judicious reflections, M. Zola’s idea is taking literary 
shape, or what he asks us to accept as such, ina trilogy, 
provided with the title, as good as any other, of ‘'The 
Three Cities... Romz, the second of these lucubrations— 
weighty in more senses of the word than one—has now 
appeared in volume, and remarkably voluminous volume, 
form. 

This is not the place to review Rome, and we merely 
propose to make a few general observations on the 
subject of this work of industry. M. Zola offers almost 
the most notable example extant of what can be accom- 
plished in the domain of letters by a man with a 
method and of exemplary application. Rome owes its 
existence not to any artistic necessity or even inspira- 
tion but solely to the mechanical setting in motion of 
M. Zola’s method. The book affords proof that the tech- 
nique, in spite of which was produced such an undeniable 
masterpiece in its way as L’Assommoir, would serve at a 
pinch to write a novel around the differential calculus. 
Rome is Zolaism run to seed. Its author announces it 
as anovel, probably on account of his belief in some such 
maxim as once a novelist always a novelist. We have 
become accustomed to seeing the strangest compilations 
introduced to our notice as novels, compilations ranging 
from treatises on women’s rights to exemplifications of 
the psychology of the Mahatmas, but the straining of 
this elastic title has rarely if ever been so great as in the 
case of Romc, which assuredly is a novel in name only, 
What it is in reality it is not easy to decide, or at least 
it is difficult to baptise one of the most amorphous 
productions that ever claimed to be catalogued amongst 
printed matter. Of the critics who have already 
treated this interminable volume, few have failed to 
point out its affinity with the common or traveller's 
guide-book. In this they are as unjust to M. Zola as 
to the anonymous writers who have laboured for Mr. 
Murray or Baedeker. <A tourist who should rely on M. 
Zola would infallibly lose his way; on the other hand 
he would have the pleasure of perusing 
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descriptive writing to the merit of which it is impossible 
to be blind, if they be taken in doses sufficiently small 
to avoid the risk of weariness. This risk is great. 
Indeed M. Zola would seem to be impressed with the 
belief, in opposition to the opinion of an illustrious writer 
of his race, that it isa blessed thing to be intolerably 
tedious. A century ago the encyclopedists contrived 
to be amusing. It has remained for M. Zola to evolve 
an order of professedly light literature which is at once 
encyclopedic and dull. Anxious, however, to put 
something to his credit, let us hasten to observe that 
he is prodigiously moral. It is true that the somewhat 
tardy sacrifices to propriety which M. Zola is making 
will perhaps be cited against him by his enemies. And 
in this wise. When M. Zola was less concerned with 
morality he was by way of being amusing—at any rate 
to the unregenerate. Now that he has mended his ways 
he bores the frivolous without, it is to be feared, enter- 
taining anybody, a fact which may be held to bear out 
the accusation that what appeared to be Art was, in 
reality, only unclean. 

A multitude of reasons might be adduced to explain 
M. Zola’s decadence, but we are inclined to attribvte it 
in the main to the action of a single cause. Want of 
competition has ruined M. Zola. People are obliged 
to buy his books because French novels are a necessity, 
and the demand is greater than the supply. ‘The 
number of French novels to which the epithet readable 
can be applied with the utmost exercise of charity has 
been dwindling year by year till it has almost reached 
the vanishing point. M. Zola’s books still hold the 
market on account of the ancient reputation of the 
band, and in the absence of a newer article of accept- 
able quality. Were M. Zola surrounded by suc- 
cessful rivals he would never have ventured to bore 
his public, perhaps the gravest crime of which a 
French novelist can be guilty. As it is he bores us 
with impunity because his fellow novelists, be they big 
or little, be they Paul Bourgets or Paul Adams, or be 
they so to speak nameless, bore us as unfailingly as he 
does, though some of them fortunately attain this end 
in relatively fewer pages. The lamentable truth is 
that the Trench novel is in a bad way. It is a signifi- 
cant sign of the times that Frenchmen themselves are 
betaking them to translations. ‘Translations from the 
Italian and even from the German th-y already have, 
and translations from the English may follow in due 
time. Indeed there has been a beginning with certain 
works of Rudyard Kipling and Conan Doyle. On the 
whole there is not the slightest reason why we should 
not aspire to amusing our neighbours now that. their 
chief writer of fiction has become as prosy as—say, the 


author of The Heavenly Twins. 


THE MIMBER’s LAMENT 


P : cee , : 
OyOnoas 0 apa €lre Typos ov peyaAdnropa OBuuwov 


( VOR the days of old, when we routed the Goveru- 
ment forces 

Night after night; when Parnell the mighty would 
move the adjournment ; 

Time after time, while the hours ran on and the weary 
‘Tories, 

Sitting with glassy eyes and ruffled up hair on the benches; 

Glared at the Lion in vain, till the roof grew red witht 
the morning ! 
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In those glorious days, before we had lost our Leader, 

Nobody ever so much as dreamed of a thing like 
closure ; 

Now there are adamant rules which break opposition to 


fragments, 
And, on account of this and the ‘Tory majority, 
any 


Home Rule Bill would be doomed to abrupt and 
thorough disaster ; 

Now, as a sop to a dog, a paternal Cabinet offer 

Mild and motherly measures—a highly delectable Land 
Bill— 

Aye, or a tinkering up of 
tion ! 


our National Educa- 


What do we do in return 2 
(Juestions ? 


Is our only resource to be 


These we feebly discharge at the ‘Treasury Bench like 
arrows, 

Only to be jerked back from the brazen fronts of the 
Tories ; 

Then we shoot them again, and again unavailingly 
shoot them, 

Hither the Queenstown route, or the mails for Bally« 
macrambo, 

Or the delightfully fresh, the evergreen Haulbowline* 
dockyard # 


As for this last, just think of the gross injustice to 
Ireland ! 

Cannot the Government spend this paltry couple of 
millions, 

Not because Haulbowline isle is a suitable place 
for a dockyard, 

Not for that reason at all, but for this, to benefit 
Treland, 

All of it—every bit—or at any rate some one at 
(Jueenstown 


Ah, but the worst of it is, the times are terribly 
altered ; 

Erin is not what it was! 
notice 


It is poor no longer; I 


Sleek oleaginous waves of rank prosperity flow- 
ing 

Over the land! Just look at the dividends paid by the 
railways ! 

Look at the bloated price of the stock of the Bank of 
Ireland ! 

Yes, I see what it is; the people are getting con- 
tented ; 

In the immediate future I see Hibernia standing, 

aye * : : 

Prosperous, healthy, and rich, no longer a martyr to 
Kngland ; 

But there will still be a few, and myself will be one of 
the number, 

Who will still look back to the old Parliamentary 
battles, 

All the deeds that we did, and all our mighty achieve- 
ments, 

( Ta) . e . ee 

Insets, charges, assaults, resolutions, divisions, 
parleys, 


and 


lh . , 
| those glorious days when Parnell the mighty was 
With us. Leo Woure. 


“ Dactylus, qui est e longa et ditabus brevibus. 
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NOTES 


No wonder Sir William Harcourt is one of the most 
popular of our statesmen as a personality ; no wonder the 
House, as a whole, resents any and every display of rude- 
ness to him. His buoyancy is admirable; his faculty for 
taking a cheerful view of a desperate situation is beyond 
compare. ‘Thus it were impossible to conceive a more 
thorough defeat than that which the Radicals suffered in 
the House of Commons over the Education Bill. Yet Sir 
William went all the way to Tredegar straight on that 
defeat, and fired off a fighting speech as cheerfully as if he 
had been in office. True it is that there is nothing new in 
the speech; it were strange, indeed, if any man found 
anything new to say about education now. But as an 
oratorical performance it was good, and it was singularly 
free from that bitter and revengeful tone which charac- 
terises the Radical Press of the day, or a part of it. 





Tuts bitter acrimony, the tendency to substitute mere 
vulgar abuse for argument, the habit of attempting to 
hoodwink the public by round assumption of major 
premisses, is strikingly characteristic of a series of leading 
articles which are appearing in the Daily Nens at present. 
In the ordinary way we make it a rule to refrain from 
guesses at the authorship of this or that leading article 
in any newspaper ; but the rule may be broken with pro- 
priety where it is matter of common knowledge that 
among the foremost writers on the staff of a paper is a man 
who has been active in the political world, and where, 
from internal evidence, there seems to be primd facie cause 
to believe that this man may be the writer of a group of 
articles marked by common and consistent characteristics. 
The fact of the matter is, that when a man is known to 
have been a member of the House of Commons, to have 
been rejected at the last election, and to be on the staff 
of a leading paper, some of the articles in that paper 
virtually lose their anonymity. Men recognise in them 
the animosity of the disappointed politician, the supercilious 
disdain of the superior person who has failed to convince 
a purblind electorate of his superiority. Probably, also, in 
these cases the rejected one gets the credit, or the dis- 
credit, of having written much that has proceeded from 
other pens and other brains than his. 


Ar any rate these articles are, to speak without reserve, 
rudely offensive to Conservatives, and so conspicuous for 
disregard of facts as to constitute an insult to the intelli- 
gent reader. ‘Your modern Conservative always main- 
tains, if he be capable of maintaining anything, that 
he is the true Liberal.’ ‘ Mr. Balfour's disbelief in education 
is profound: perhaps, when he looks upon his colleagues, 
he may be reminded of Lord Melbourne’s famous saying 
that he did not think much of education, the Pagets got on 
so well without it.’ This is in the first place mere rude- 
ness ; in the second place a confession of weakness, for 
aimless scurrility is not argument; and in the third place 
a suggestion of obvious falsehood. With the single 
exception of Mr. John Morley there is no man on 
the front Opposition benches who can claim to have won 
his spurs in a wide intellectual field—and he had the good 
sense to abandon journalism when he devoted himself to 
active political life. Lord Salisbury’s brain is certainly 
more powerful and better trained than that of Lord Rose- 
bery, Mr. Arthur Balfour and Mr. Gerald Balfour are men 
of high intellectual distinction; Mr. Chamberlain is as 
acute a man as lives. But perhaps the best contrast 
of all is that between the present Minister of Educa- 
tion and his predecessor. Sir John Gorst has enjoyed 
a varied experience, but in the whole of it he has 
never descended to so menial an occupation as_ that 
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which, for some years, engaged the attention of Mr, 
Acland at Christ Church. The organisation of sixpenny 
breakfasts for dainty undergraduates was indeed a worthy 
preparation for him who, being called upon to superintend 
the education of the nation, crammed the country with 
hat pegs and cloak-rooms at the expense of others. 





Sin Wituiam Harcourt spoke on the subject of Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes with a frankness savouring almost of brutality. 
We ourselves are among those who urge that if against 
Dr. Jameson and his companions there is a sufficient prima 
facie case to warrant their being haled before Sir John 
Bridge, there is the same prima facie case against Mr. 
Rhodes. But Sir William assumes the guilt not only of 
Dr. Jameson, who is on his trial, but also of Mr. Rhodes, 
who is making hectoring speeches at large in Matabeleland. 
He speaks of the ‘action of Mr. Rhodes as Managing 
Director of the Chartered Company in organising and 
financing a company for a conspiracy to attack the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal by troops that were under his 
orders.’ This is strong language, but when a statesman in 
Sir William’s position speaks in this tone it can hardly be 
denied that the case for putting the man accused on his 
trial is impregnable. 





Mr. CuamBerwaty’s speech in the City on Wednesday 
was clever and interesting to read: but what pleases 
us most in it is the implied warranty that, during the 
present Administration at any rate, we are likely to hear 
little of the silly and dishonest schemes for plundering 
the City Companies and degrading the Corporation which 
are the delight of the Radicals. The man who has 
spoken of the ‘stately traditions’ of the City Companies 
cannot go back upon his spoken word. Admirable also 
was the tone adopted by Mr. Chamberlain in relation to 
Clive and to Warren Hastings, that most maligned man to 
whom this generation, in spite of Lord Macaulay, has done 
tardy justice. 





Ir is fall early to express any opinion concerning the 
transaction which goes by the alarming title of ‘the 
Russian Acquisition at Chifu.’ It may turn out in the 
future that there is real cause for apprehension, but in the 
absence of more precise news there seems to be a good 
deal to be said for the view of those ‘leading China mer- 
chants in the City ’—who are after all likely to have the 
advantage of some local knowledge—that the affair is 
merely a commonplace bargain between two sets of private 
individuals. Certainly there is little evidence to the 
contrary as yet. 





Signor Antonio CaGnoni, the composer, whose death 
was recently recorded, was best known by his operas of 
Don Bucefalo and of Papa Marlin, and an operatic version 
of Les Crochets du Pére Martin, translated into English as 
The Porter's Knot, in which Robson was famous. The latter 
opera, with the singing and acting of Mr. Santley in the 
chief part, had a deserved success. Don Bucefalo was not so 
fortunate. It is full of really humourous music, which was 
however completely discounted by the absurdity of giving 
the buffo interminable pianoforte pieces to play in a music 
lesson on the stage. When it came to a violin par dessus le 
marché flesh and blood could not stomach it. It wasa pity, 
for the quality of humour in music is not toocommon. Talk- 
ing of which reminds one of a never-to-be-forgotten occa- 
sion when two musicians, sitting together at a performance 
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of the Damnation de Faust, were moved, not for the first 
time, to the truest laughter at the exquisite fun of the 
mock Amen, which was intensified by its being rendered, as 
of course it should be, with perfect gravity and accuracy. 
The Brutish Public (as a certain type-writing machine will 
write British) would have none of this, and if looks and 
asides could kill, these lines would never have been written. 
‘And that,’ we may say with Nym, ‘that’s the humour of 
it.’ These smug fellows and their equally smug sisters and 
wives go to St, James’s Hall, and the Albert Hall, u. s. w., 
not because they know whether a thing is out of tune or 
time or because they have the smallest understanding or 
love of music but because they think it shows ‘culchaw.’ 
And it is to be feared that they outnumber the large 
number of true musicians who frequent such places as 
have been mentioned. 





QUID PRO QUO 


‘We -deprecate the veiled threats of desertion from the Home 
Rule cause which are being here and there muttered by Liberals 
because the Irish members are going to do what every one has known 
they would and must do on the introduction of a Bill like the 
present.’-—Daily Chrontel. 


Just a decade ago was the year in 
Which to a wondering world 
The sons of poor desolate Erin 
Flocked under our banner unfurled. 
Not in vain did they do as we told them, 
Their accounts will if audited show ; 
And who can assert that we sold them ? 
No, we gave them a quid, but pro quo ? 
Ah! quid upon quid, Sir—pro quo ? 


Home Rule was the creed we would die for, 
We vowed as we pledged them our troth. 
(O Lord! we've had reason to sigh for 
That highly inopportune oath.) 
Though they ratte1—O pudor, O mores !— 
I allude to the Redmonds’ trick act— 
And went bodily off to the Tories, 
Still ‘ Home Rule’ was our cry—it’s a fact ' 
But our cry was a whisper in fact. 


Now our consort—-for such and no other 
Are the Dillonites—must be divorced, 

For they pose as the putative mother 
Of a Bill that is fathered by Gorst. 

Could the treacherous soul of a Villon— 
Pray pronounce a /a Stratford-at-Bow — 

Harbour faithlessness baser than Dillon 
And Healy—par nobile !—show, 

Those affectionate intimates show ? 


But this their apostasy changes 
Our views upon Ireland perforce : 
It also completely estranges 
Our sympathy from her, of course. 
From wisdom afar have we wandered, 
But repentance will lend us her stool, 
Where we'll weep for the years we have squan- 
dered 
On that trumpery twaddle, Home Rule 
On that pitiful whim-wham, Home Rule. 


M.S. 


Our French correspondent writes : ‘ Paris is being made 
presentable after weeks of hideous disfigurement. The 
municipal elections are the signal for a plague of posters to 
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descend upon our city. Every available inch of wall space 
on public monuments and private houses is plastered on 
these occasions with multiform and parti-coloured affiches 
which thrust upon the notice of the passer-by the names of 
persons of whose existence he would have preferred to 
remain inignorance. This electoral literature is an abomin- 
able eyesore but its arrant absurdity is some slight compen- 
sation for the nuisance it causes. Here and there one 
comes upon really side-splitting reading in the shape of 
grotesque political declarations or a battle of abuse 
between a couple of rival candidates. Another way to 
derive amusement from this paper eruption is to listen to 
the comments the posters excite from the crowd. The 
Parisian badaud is seen at his best in this sort of im- 
promptu criticism. 


‘A nuisance while they were in progress, the municipal 
elections have had results which are tolerably satisfactory. 
To all intents and purposes the way in which the elections 
have gone is now completely known. Their salient 
feature has been the signal failure of the Socialists to 
secure the triumph they anticipated. On their own show- 
ing they have made no progress whatever, and the strict 
truth is that their losses out-balance their gains. To cover 
their defeat they are making the most of the one or two 
victories they have scored in towns where they were pre- 
viously in a minority. This is natural as is also their sore- 
ness at the heavy reverses they have met with elsewhere, 
at St. Ouen and Romilly for instance, fiefs of the party 
from which it has been ignominiously evicted. A series 
of Socialist successes would have been a serious matter at 
the present moment, and the check the party has sus- 
tained, if less decisive than would be desirable, is some- 
thing to be thankful for. 





‘A RATHER amusing incident has cropped up in the 
campaign which is still in progress against the President 
of the Republic. M. Bergerat, a journalist of some talent, 
with a weakness for writing plays, has had a piece of his 
produced at the Comédie Frangaise. It is an historical 
drama dealing with the French Revolution. Few people, 
not obliged to do so, would go to see a play by M. Bergerat, 
an opinion held seemingly by M. Faure, who was not 
present at the first night. He was at once taken sharply 
to task by M. Bergerat for having thus preferred his own 
ease to that author’s renown. It would seem difficult to 
introduce politics into this personal quarrel, but the 
Radicals have proved equal to the task. They have 
decided that M. Félix Faure refused to sit out Manon 
not because he objected to being wearied by a weak 
dramatist, but because he disapproved of the troublous 
sentiments uttered by the characters of the play. This 
grave accusation must doubtless sorely exercise the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, who, however, has certainly chosen 
the less of two evils—that of being baited by the Radicals 
instead of being bored by M. Bergerat. 





‘Perry occurrences of this sort would not of course be 
attracting attention were it not for the fact that things in 
the political world are practically at a standstill. The late 
Ministerialists are trying to keep up an appearance of 
agitation but without much success. The truth is we are 
beating time until the return of the Chambers. Until then 


nothing of note is likely to occur.’ 


IN THE CITY 


MARVELLOUS change is visible in the Stock mar- 
kets, and the tone now is as buoyant as it was 
despondent two years ago. Capitalists seem at last to have 
decided that it is no good keeping their money hoarded 
longer, consequently the demand for any sort of invest- 
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ment promising a fair return is extraordinary. On the 
basis of former years, as we have frequently pointed out, 
the prices of Home Railway Stocks are almost absurd. It 
is certainly true that the current half year’s dividends will 
be decidedly better than those of the corresponding half 
of 1895, but when full allowance is made for the improve- 
ment, it will be found that the yield at current quotations 
is scanty in the extreme. It is difficult to believe that 
investors will be permanently satisfied with 3 per cent. on 
the ordinary stocks of our home railways, yet this appears to 
be the basis on which they are at present capitalised. Prices 
are net a little due to the rise in Consols, and as there 
seems no prospect of any fall occurring in the funds; 
home railways will presumably remain at their present 
level. It must be conceded that the traffics, so far, this 
year, have been extremely good, especially in the case of 
the Southern passenger and Scottish lines. The latter in 
particular stood out last week, both the Caledonian and 
the North British having substantial increases on the top 
of handsome gains in the corresponding week of 1895. 
The English lines did not make so good a showing, 
because, although they had fairly good increases, the com- 
parison was with large decreases last year, when the 
traffics went against the week before Whitsuntide in 1894. 
On the whole, however, the figures provide legitimate 
grounds for satisfaction, and unless it is found that the 
working expenses have been largely augmented, an all- 
round improvement in the rates of distribution is certain. 
The recovery in Argentine securities continues, and all 
the reports are to the effect that Dr. Romero's unification 
scheme will be accepted by Congress. It has been 
endorsed by the President of the Republic, and the 
probability of its becoming law has already caused a 
considerable rise in the Provisional Loans, especially in the 
Santa Fe issues, to which we called attention a fortnight 
ago. As a sound investment the Argentine Funding Loan 
seems the best, although the price has advanced to 87, 
since it still yields nearly 53 per cent. The precise effect 
which the unification of the National and Provincial issues 
will have on the best of the National loans is not 
yet clear, but it may be taken for granted that the 
financial houses which safeguarded the rights of the 1886 
and Funding Loans during the crisis will not consent 
to anything that will impair their security or reduce their 
market value. Turning to Brazil, the situation seems far 
from satisfactory, although an improvement in prices has 
been engineered in preparation for the issue of a new 
loan. A Foreign Office Report just published gives a 
very gloomy account of the country’s finances, and it is 
declared that the deficiency in last year’s revenue was 
only met by the issue of two new loans aggregating 
some twelve millions sterling. Apart too from the 
financial condition of the country there are well-founded 
rumours that the political outlook is far from settled. 
Although the revolution in Rio Grande do Sul is over, 
it is declared that an effort will be made shortly to 
restore the monarchy. If the effort were successful, 
it would probably not be a bad thing in the long 
run, but in the meantime the cost of making it would 
still further damage the country’s credit. Reports have 
been circulated that an arrangement has been come to as 
regards the debt of Costa Rica, but so far we understand 
from the Council of Foreign Bondholders that there is no 
foundation for them. The excitement over the Costa Rica 
railways has at last simmered down. The old directors 
have now entirely disappeared, and the management is in 
the hands of a new Board, who have no conflicting interest 
in the banana trade. The general business of the Com- 
pany appears to be improving somewhat, but, until the 
banania contract which was entered into by the old Board 
2 
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expires in 1898, it is to be feared that no great recovery 
can take place. 

A good deal of business has taken place in Cycle shares 
and at the time of writing we understand that the directors 
of the great Pneumatic Company are still engaged in 
opening the application forms. It is stated, with what 
truth we do not know, that the share capital was applied 
for seven times over in Dublin alone, and that there were 
equally large subscriptions in Iondon. The success of the 
issue has been so great, that already we hear of another 
combination of Cycle Companies with a capital of several 
millions. Wild fluctuations have occurred in the shares of 
a number of other concerns, such as Beeston’s Grapplers, 
Component Parts, ete., on the idea that their businesses 
will be bought up by the big company. It is obvious 
that those inside the ring have had a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for profitable stockjobbing. For instance, it was 
understood that Grapglers were to be bought at a price 
which would give the shareholders £4 ashare. Accord- 
ingly up went the price of Grapplers, and then when it 
was discovered that no contract had been really made, 
down it went again. The latest statement is that the 
company is to be bought up after all, this time on the basis 
of £5 per share, and it needs no further explanation tc 
make it clear what enormous profits could have been made 
by the astute gentlemen who were carrying on the nego- 
tiations. There can be little doubt that the boom is getting 
a little overdone. Shares which were selling at 3d. 
a few months ago are now quoted at £8, and with 
every allowance for the development of cycling, it 
is impossible to believe that the present values are not 
excessive. The movement would hardly have gone so far 
were it not that there is such a demand for home industrial 
securities. It seems only necessary to group together a 
number of retail draper’s or grocer’s businesses, and to 
offer them to the public to ensure applications for the 
capital ten times over. One of the most successful of the 
recent issues was that of Jones and Higgins, of which the 
ordinary shares are even now quoted at a premium of 125 
per cent. To thinking people the reflection must occur 
that if the price is warranted before even the company has 
begun to work as a company, the vendors must have sold 
their business far below its value, yet, as a rule, that is not 
the failing of persons in the retail or any other trade. 
Apparently, the particular business of Jones and Higgins 
at Rye Lane, Peckham, is a very lucrative one, and the 
capital does not seem excessive, but for every good under- 
taking of this sort many others are floated off whose pros- 
pects are very dubious. 

On the report that the sentences on the Johannesburg 
Reform Committee had been reduced to five years im- 
prisonment, a sharp recovery took place in all the better 
class of Rand companies. The report is still unconfirmed, 
but the improvement which took place is strong proof that 
the moment the matter is decided such shares as East 
Rand, Gold Fields of South Africa, South African Gold 
Trust, Randfontein, Langlaagte Block B, and many 
others will jump up smartly. The last Witwatersrand 
crushings for April, amounting to 171,1080z., was not quite 
so good as that of March, and it is unsatisfactory that there 
is still a split between the Robinson Group and the 
Johannesburg Chamber of Mines, because it is impossible 
now to be sure that the figures of the output are accurate. 

We understand that a company has been formed, and 
will be issued next week, for the purpose of working a new 
artificial silk made from wood-pulp. This silk is extensively 
manufactured and sold in France, and it is proposed to build 
a manufactory near Manchester to supply English weavers 
If the venture turns out half as well as its promoters 
anticipate there is a big future for it in this country. 








THE DISBANDING OF COLONEL LONSDALE 
HALE 


AN IMAGINARY DIALOGUE 


Scene.—Coombe Bank, Camberley, Surrey. ,CoLonei Lons- 
DALE Ha e sitting in his verandah, smoking a cigarette, 
and correcting the proof of some remarks recently delivered 
at the Royal United Service Institution. He reads : 

‘ Please to forget me as a somewhat notorious teacher. 

I am speaking to-night simply as an inhabitant of this 

country, living at Coombe Bank, Camberley, Surrey. The 

fact that I live at that spot makes me take a personal and 
practical interest in the question, because I believe that it 
is possible, owing to the chance absence of our fleet, that 
an invader’s force may land on our shores, and then march 
direct on the country.’ [Starting up.| But what troops are 
these? A French column advancing on London along the 
Portsmouth Road! And those? Another French column 
in the Southampton Road? Where is the Navy, the Army, 
the Militia, the Volunteers? What shall I do to defend 
my hearth and home? But stay. Coombe Bank cannot 
be under Artillery fire from any orthodox position. And 
the Lebel rifle does not penetrate through more than six 
feet of MS., however heavy. I will place the house in a 
state of defence. | Works heroically at placing military pamph- 
lets, regimental histories of the Franco-German war, and 
similar volumes in the windows. Meanwhile the columns on the 
neighbouring roads continue to advance. The defences complete, he 
stands in a defiant attitude in his porch, armed with an umbrella. | 


Enter Tue Presipent or THE Frencu Repus.ic, attended. 


P. F. R. Colonel Hale, I believe. 

Cox. L. H. Pray accept the renewed assurances of my 
most perfect consideration. 

P. F. R. With gratitude. But these defences! how 
could you have imagined that a hair of your head, or a 
vegetable in your garden, would be injured by us? The 
French nation knows how to repay a debt. I have made a 
point of passing this way in order personally to thank you. 

Cot. L. H. But what debt, M. le Président ? 


P. F. R. Is it possible that you do not know? Have 


you not heard that we have gained command of the sea | 


without a struggle, and command of the land without 
firing a shot? I am now hastening on to London to 
organise a provisional government. My special train 
awaits me at Camberley. 

Cot. L. H. This is news indeed, and I now understand 
why all the postal and railway services have been in 
disorder for the last week. But again, M. le Président, 
what debt? 

P. F. R. But do you not understand, mon ami, that all 
this is your doing. You must be even more subtle than 
our agents reported. [Aside to the Cuter or nis MILiTary 
Caprnet.| An invaluable man. 

Cot. L. H. But, Monsieur, I must really, even at the 
risk of impertinence, ask for an explanation of the comedy, 
which, it seems to me, you are playing at my expense. 

P. F. R. This is almost too much. But let us be calm. 


You will recall a lecture delivered at the Royal United 7 


Service Institution of Great Britain in January last by 
Admiral Sir Tidy Seaman, who contended that the Navy 
was going to the dogs because the entire training, under 
the conditions of the old sailing ships, was not retained. 
And you may recall that Captain Personal Equation 
answered him in a witty speech, pointing out the necessity 
of Integral Calculus, Réntgen-ray photography, and 


Spherical trigonometry in four dimensions, forming essential 
elements in the examination for admission to the Britannia 
(which training institution, by the way, he wished to place 
at Birmingham). 


You gave a weighty and judicial reply 
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to both these experts, pointing out that if all their con- 
tentions were true—and such men must know—you, as a 
tax-payer, must protest against the further existence of 
the Navy until reconstructed on new lines harmonising their 
views. Your eloquence persuaded your Government. And 
so we now have command of the sea. 

Cot. L. H. But where is the regular army which should 
have resisted your invasion, at least in its early stages? 

P. F R. Ah, pardon! But surely you must know. It 
appears that your home army depends almost entirely on 
the calling out of the reserves, your home battalions being 
normally composed of soldiers in elementary stages of 
training. You were good enough to point out to your 
Government that a very large proportion of your reserve 
men were too fat to fit their tunics. Such a system, you 
argued, must be modified ; and, of course, the forces were 
abolished during reconstruction. It was very clever, very 
clever indeed. 

Cot. L. H. But had you postponed your invasion all this 
would have been in order. 

P. F. R. C-l-l-I-k. [ Winks. ] 

Cot. L. H. Do you mean to say, Monsieur, that you do 
not believe that I was giving genuine advice, to the best of 
my ability ? 

P. F. R. C-l-l-l-k. [Winks again.| But how about your 
Volunteers > The Militia, of course, were embodied and 
sent to distant garrisons, where they are now cut off by our 
navy. But we did expect some resistance from the 
Volunteers. 

Cot. L. H. The Volunteers! Why I was in the very act 
of reforming them, and of making them a_ thoroughly 
useful and trustworthy force for home defence when I saw 
M. le Président come round the corner. 
for threatening M. le Président with my umbrella. I 
heard three lectures delivered by officers of volunteers, 
each of whom pointed out faults in their system. If you 
add up the faults pointed out by the three volunteer 
officers, multiply that by the number of volunteer corps, 
divide by the deficiency of officers less their efficiency, 
multiply again by my own versatility, yon will obtain a 
figure of merit which would puzzle even an inspector of 
musketry. One element I have forgotten. You have to 
strike in addition to the above, an average between the 
number of buns manufactured by the average Colonel, and 
the number of bullseyes scored by the average private. 
Each has recriprocally to swallow the other, but neither 
need swallow my own statements. 

P. F. R. I think I follow, although it is at first a 
little difficult, and reminds one of Alice in Wonderland, 
where some one (your Queen, I think) said, when in doubt, 
‘Off with their heads.’ And on such grounds you per- 
suaded the Government of this country to abolish the 
Volunteers ? 

Cot. L. H. Oh, no! I urged their reform by the method 
of disbanding eighty per cent. of them. 

P. F. R. And was this carried out ? 

Cot. L. H. Yes, M. le Président. 

P. F. R. You interest me. But in some reports on your 
writings I was given to understand that you had advocated 
the retention of some of what you call ‘cracked corps,’ 
pending the reconstruction of those already broken. 

Cou. L. H. That is so, monsieur. But it appeared that 
these ‘cracked corps’ were in the habit of practising mili- 
tary exercises at a time of the year of which I disapproved. 
I therefore stirred up (after the manner of a coppersmith 
at Ephesus) the public to refuse money for such training. 
And as a result they received none, and became, under 
my system of reform, even as the broken vessels, whose 
reconstruction I was already considering. 


P, F. R. Admirably done! Thus you have succeeded 


I must apologise 
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by your forensic skill in destroying your Navy, your 
Militia, and your Volunteers. The French nation, in 
deepest gratitude, makes you the following offer: Proceed 
to Germany at any salary you may choose to name (pay- 
ment by results); and persuade the German Emperor 
that before he can commence the improvement of any 
portion of his army that portion must be disbanded. By 
carefully timing your suggestions you will find that he 
will be left with no army at all; and then we shall be 
able to deal with him as we are now dealing with the 
British Empire. 

Cou. L. H. But, M. le Président, I never intended to 
deliver this empire into the hands of France! 

P. F'. R. Then you have deceived me. We could con- 
ceive no other object that you could be striving after. But 
of course I believe you. Only you, and the Intelligence 
Department I had organised for your assistance, must now 
be disbanded. However, in consideration of the services 
which you have (as you say, unconsciously) rendered to 
France, you will be provided with a pension and a 
residence in the Island of Sark, which, as you are aware, 
is now our property. Otherwise you might be torn in 
pieces by an English mob when we evacuate England. 
[Z'o the Curer or Starr.] The A.A.G.‘ B.’ will remove those 
literary barricades from the windows of Coombe Bank te 
the War Office in Paris. [ Exit. 

Cot. L. H. [solus.] Why did I pitch my habitation within 
half a mile of two lines of invasion when I was advising 
army reform on theoretical principles ? 

Eustace Batrou r. 


‘SILVERTON ABBEY’ 


yo" nearly a month past the Sfandard has been curd- 
ling the blood of its readers with a ghostly tale. 
Letters have appeared daily, but we are as far off from the 
solution of the mystery as ever. The ‘haunted’ house, 
‘Silverton Abbey’ as it is provisionally named in the 
correspondence, has been identified with a comfortable 
mansion near Bedford, and Psychical Researchers, seekers 
after sensations, and amateur detectives, have been down 
by the dozen to sleep among the ghosts. The local 
furniture man must be driving a roaring trade in beds 
and lamps for the temporary accommodation of these 
flying visitors to the empty house. On each Saturday 
afternoon ‘as ever is’ there may be seen descending from 
the step of a third-class smoking compartment of the 
Midland Railway two or more strangers} over whose fair 
heads no very depressing number of summers have shed 
their glow, and whose muscular grip sustains invariably 
a leather bag concealing such well-considered trifles as a 
revolver, whisky, tobacco, andaclean collar. Thick sticks 
complete the accoutrement, and sometimes (a graceful 
tribute to national sentiment) a shillelagh peeps out from 
its brown-paper wrapper. After sacrificing to the local 
deities at the inn, the exorcisers proceed, on bicycles or 
e’en on their own stout legs, to the scene of their dare- 
devil exploits. They have been daring the devil, off and on, 
for weeks, and will probably keep it up for weeks more, one 
gone t’other come up, till the excitement palls. Nor have 
the local exorcisers been wanting in curiosity. The whole 
town of Bedford is gradually sleeping by instalments in 
‘Silverton Abbey,’ and we are told that the road on Sunday 
nights is one thronged throb of trembling anticipation ! 
All this commotion was started by a letter which 
appeared in the Standard of April 22, over the pseudonym 
‘Bruggeling,’ which is believed to veil the identity of a 
gentleman not unconnected with a distinguished party 
leader of bygone days. This gentleman, on retiring from 
onerous duties in India—or was it Burmah ?—set his heart 
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upon the joys of country life in the stately homes of 
England, and found, as he thought, exactly what he 
wanted in ‘ Silverton Abbey.’ He rashly entered upon a 
lease, before he had tested all the peculiarities of his 
bargain, and the result is that he and his family have 
incontinently fled abroad and sacrificed two and a half 
years’ rent to the tune of something like £500, to say 
nothing of loss in furniture and unfair ‘ wear and tear ’ 
of the nerves. According to ‘ Bruggeling’s’ statement 
‘ Silverton Abbey ’ was haunted by such sounds and appa- 
ritions that it was impossible to keep his household there. 
Yells and shrieks were heard by various members of his 
establishment, including the old Scotch housekeeper, ‘a 
woman of iron nerves,’ whom he found trembling all over 
one evening after a specially unearthly screech had been 
heard. The governess and German housemaid told horrid 
tales of a woman, ‘tall and black as Rouen’s steeple,’ who 
came and stood over their beds and mowed and glowered 
upon them from under her shaggy eyebrows as if she 
meant to clutch their weasands. ‘ Bruggeling’ himself 
confesses to sleeping with a candle and a loaded revolver 
by his side, and one night he distinctly saw the handle of 
his bedroom door turn and the door slowly open, though 
when he rushed out, revolver in hand, nothing whatever 
was to be seen in the lighted corridor which runs the whole 
length of the building. Whether ghostly or human, the 
noises and sights were too much for the ‘ Bruggelings’ ; 
the house was dismantled, and ever since then it has 
remained without a tenant. Nobody will take it, or at 
least nobody will offer more than £100 for two and a half 
years’ unexpired lease, which can hardly be called a 
liberal rent for a handsome mansion with splendid ‘re- 
ception-rooms,’ as the agents say, a score of bedrooms, 
stables, electric light, and a dozen acres of garden, orchard, 
and meadowland. 

The object of ‘ Bruggeling’s’ letter was to expose the 
well-known impertections of the laws of his country. He 
says it is well known that his ‘landlord’ (a hermaphroditic 
term applicable to both sexes) was driven from the house 
by similar noises and apparitions, and he draws a creepy 
picture of the said landlord sitting up all night surrounded 
by bristling dogs to fend off the grisly Thing. ‘ Bruggeling’ 
is of opinion that the landlord should have placed him in 
possession of these circumstances before letting him sign 
the lease, and he is extremely indignant that the owner of 
the canine bodyguard declines to let him off his contract. 
But if the law recognised ghosts as a bar to contracts, the 
High Court of Justice might indeed supply a very inter- 
esting entertainment, in competition with the Egyptian 
Hall, but the obstructions of the cause-list would be even 
less penetrable than at present. And as to landlords laying 
before future tenants, with engaging candour, all the 
defects of the houses they wish to let, may we suggest that 
‘Bruggeling’s’ Indian studies have insufficiently familiarised 
him with the doctrine caveat emptor? But it is never too 
late to mend, and ‘ Bruggeling’ has now grasped this valu- 
able maxim, very thoroughly. The really interesting 
points in his letter are not the legal issue, but first, the 
evidence of himself and (through him, and therefore open 
to rejection) of several inmates of his house as to sounds 
or sights which alarmed and perplexed them; secondly, 
the powerful argument in favour of the genuineness of these 
fears, that he has deliberately sacrificed about £500 on 
account of a ghost; and thirdly, that no one, apparently, 
is prepared to give anything approaching the market value 
for the remainder of his lease. 

These three poiuts furnish ground enough, it will be 
admitted, for curiosity and inquiry. The people who have 
run down from town to investigate the phenomena have 
not as a rule been ghost-hunters, as their weapons of 
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offence sufficiently demonstrate : they went, most of them, 
to expose a trick. In the same spirit a representative of 
the National Observer visited the house both by day and 
by night, and although we have reluctantly to confess that 
nothing eery or gruesome occurred during his explorations 
—not even between 12 and 1 at night, which was stated to 
be the favourite stalking time of the apparition—his 
observations show that if there is some one playing tricks 
there he is a very competent conjurer. The house is no 
‘abbey,’ but a modern building not more than fifty years 
old, and all the theories about rats and double walls and 
secret doors and cryptic passages, with which well-mean- 
ing correspondents with leisure on their hands have 
deluged the columns of our staid contemporary, are utterly 
untenable. It is a big, roomy, perfectly unromantic brick 
house, without the least touch of the uncanny. Nor is 
there, pace ‘Bruggeling, a rumour of any ‘haunting’ 
bruited in the neighbouring village so far as_ local 
inquiry goes. You can explore the whole place and find 
nothing that you would not find in any other large well- 
built place. It stands near the road in charming grounds 
and any one looking at it, outside or in, would be amazed 
if he were told that there was any difficulty in finding a 
tenant. Whatever noises occur there are due to none of 
the causes which have been discovered in old houses, 
Bats, rats, old cellars, even draughts, may be dismissed as 
irrelevant. So far the vigilance of various watchers has 
resulted in nothing satisfactory. Two London explorers, 
indeed, recorded in the Standard of May Sth that they 
heard sounds of steps in the corridor and of something 
being dragged along on both floors, whilst a portentous bang 
resounded almost under their noses, nought of which could 
they account for; but another set of psychical detectives 
last Saturday and Sunday heard nothing out of the way, nor 
did the terrier they prudently took with them display any 
particular symptoms of excitement throughout the night. 
But we cannot say these barren results are surprising. 
Any self-respecting ghost would resent being mobbed in 
this inconsiderate way by successive gangs of carpet bag- 
gers—to say nothing of a regular gallery of Sunday sweet- 
hearts ; and as to a human juggler, who knows, say, how to 
make use of the electric light wires, the revolvers and 
shillelaghs are quite enough to account for his attitude of 
reserve. The visits have the special quality which Mr. 
Birrell ascribes to impromptus, they are carefully prepared, 
and what is more, they are widely known beforehand. If 
amateur detectives wish to get at the bottom of the 
mystery of ‘Silverton Abbey ’ they must not make arrange- 
ments beforehand for beds or lamps, but prepare their 
minds for a hard floor and such lights as their London 
chandler can supply. They must abstain like good sports- 
men from pressing their game for the present, to give the 
poor ghost a chance; and when they do come, no local 
person must have an inkling of it. Lastly, if they bring 
revolvers, we strongly advise them to forget the cartridges. 
Meanwhile, we should like to know the landlord’s view 
of the matter. He or she cannot, we imagine, be so deaf 
to the promptings of the business spirit, as to haunt his 
own house merely to keep out future tenants ; and if he 
or she had formerly a preference for sitting up all night in 
a circle of whining hounds—well, it is no business of ours, 
but out of pure friendly interest we should like to know how 
and whenthis innocent but peculiar custom was inaugurated. 
The ‘ ghost’ is a modern visitor, for nothing was known of 
it till lately, and the landlord can perhaps suggest the 
date of its arrival, which might lead to explanations. In 
the interim, the fact remains that a distinctly ‘ eligible’ 
country mansion, charmingly situated, and conveniently 
close to Bedford, its shops, schools, and trains, is going 
a-begging for no reason that ‘any fellow can understand.’ 
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LESSKNOWN LONDON 


XI, THE 


| peptone there is not in the whole of these islands 

a more interesting workshop than that of the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich. Emerson speaks in one of his 
Essays of putting a yoke upon the moon and making it 
drive your mill; but here we have an industry which, in 
the figurative language which that philosopher might have 
used, actually puts the moon and stars in harness and 
employs them to guide our ships across the trackless deep. 
Without the labours of the astronomer navigation would 
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have remained what it was in the earliest times—a cautious 
creeping along the coast, seldom, and with great trepida- 
tion, venturing out of sight of land. Thence we may see 
how in good sooth Astronomy is yoke-fellow with Com- 
merce, and how the first patient star-gazer on Shinar’s 
plains helped to cheapen figs. 

Needless to say that there is something right royal 
about such a métier, and that King Charles II. did well to 
apply the title to what we may call his astronomical 
nursery, although so far as his foster-parentage went, he 
did little more than give the cradle, leaving the nurse to 


* find the means wherewith to nourish and support the 


growing child. In other words, to drop metaphor, when 
Charles, having decided to establish an observatory, had 
given Duke Humphrey’s castle as a site, and appointed 
Flamsteed the ‘observator ’ with a nominal salary of £100 
a year, he appears to have thought he had done all that 
was required of him. That was the royal way in those 
days; and we have to be thankful that he did so much. 
It was something to have set the ball rolling, and to have 
found such a man as Flamsteed to begin the work—a man 
whom, though disheartened at every step, nothing could 
turn from his purpose, which was in the terms of his 
appointment—‘ to apply himself with the utmost care and 
diligence to rectifying the tables of the motions of the 
heavens and the places of the fixed stars, so as to find out 
the much-desired longitude of places, for the perfecting of 
the art of navigation.’ 

In 1676 the original observatory building was finished 
and handed over to Flamsteed, who at once began his 
observations, with a sextant of 6 feet radius, divided by him- 
self, and such other instruments as were then known, the 
whole paraphernalia of them so meagre and insufficient 
that they would have driven an astronomer of to-day to 
despair. The list included two clocks given to him by 
Sir Jonas Moore, who was the King’s Master of Ordnance, 
and Flamsteed’s very good friend; a quadrant of 3 feet 
radius and two telescopes, which the astronomer had 
brought with him from Denby in Derbyshire, his birth- 
place. In 1678 he was enabled to borrow a 50-inch 
quadrant from the Royal Society, though not for long. 
The only assistance he was provided with was ‘a silly surly 
labourer,’ to help him with the sextant. Other assistants 
and computers he had to provide at his own expense. 

After some years of this sort of disheartening labour, 
Flamsteed’s personal affairs improved, and he was enabled 
to have a mural This was in 1087 ; 
which date his really effective observations may be said to 
have begun. Subsequent to this every observation became 
a permanent acquisition for astronomy. His great work 
how was to determine the position of the equinox, the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, and other fundamental facts, with- 


are made. from 


out which the correct position of the fixed stars and the 


planetary bodies could never be ascertained. Besides his 


; other contributions to practical astronomy, he catalogued 


two thousand nine hundred and thirty-six stars. In 
brief, notwithstanding the scarcity of instruments during 
Flamsteed’s lifetime, the observatory rose to that high 
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rank which it has ever since maintained among similar 
institutions. 

Such was Flamsteed’s work in the cause of exact science; 
and as was the first Astronomer Royal, so have in the main 
been all those who have followed him in the directorship 
of the lone watch-tower on Castle Hill. Few, if any, 
elevations in the vicinity of the metropolis afford a finer 
prospect over that county of builded brick and stone, and 
over the winding reaches of the Thames, than this, But 
while the most momentous events were taking place in 
London, while battle-ships were going forth to war, or 
coming home along the thronged waterway, crowned with 
victory, these men were patiently taking note of the 
voyagings of heavenly bodies through the interstellar blue, 
and wresting equally noble if more peaceful victories for 
knowledge and truth. 

The names of Halley, Bradley, Maskelyne, and Pond all 
stand for notable achievements in astronomy. During the 
directorship of the latter (1811-1835) the observatory 
acquired that organisation which it has since retained, and 
which was necessary to enable it to meet the requirements 
of modern science. Pond entered upon his duties, like 
his predecessors, with but one assistant ; but so persistent 
were his representations of the need for an increase of the 
establishment that he eventually obtained a considerable 
augmentation of the staff. 

With his successor, Airy, a new era in practical astronomy 
may almost be said to have been inaugurated. Most of the 
old instruments, which had become antiquated and incap- 
able of meeting the demands of modern astronomy, were 
discarded, and new ones erected in their place. Every 
improvement that science could suggest, and every appli- 
ance that modern mechanical skill has at command, were 
placed under requisition for the more perfect installation 
of this astronomical laboratory: for in truth such it is as 
well as an observatory. 

The new order commenced under Airy the present 
Astronomer Royal has continued. During Mr. Christie’s 
presidency, which began in 1881, enormous alterations 
have been planned and in part carried out. So greatly 
have the aids to practical astronomy increased during the 
last few decades that the old buildings became totally 
inadequate to the needs of the establishment, and 
extensive additions have either been put up or are in 
course of erection. The chief of these consists of a solid 
central tower with a dome for observational work, and 
four wings. ‘Two of the wings are still unfinished, but are 
expected to be complete and ready for occupation in the 
course of two or three months. The other portions of the 
building are already in use. Here are stored the immense 
number of negatives that are being accumulated by the 
systematic photographing of the heavens, also the plates 
of solar photographs. 

Observatories in all parts of the world are engaged in 
this systematic photographing of the sky. Particular 
regions are allotted to each observatory ; Greenwich taking 
the section reaching twenty-five degrees south of the 
Pole. For this work what is called a photographic teles- 
cope is used. It consists of two instruments side by side, 
one for the observer to look through, the other for taking 
the photograph. Two plates are taken, the chief one 
having an exposure of forty minutes. On the other plate 
three exposures are made, of six minutes, three minutes, 
and twenty seconds respectively. The object of this 
is to get the stars of different magnitudes. Stars of 
the ninth magnitude are obtained with a 20-seconds 
exposure. With the six minutes exposure it is expected 
that over a hundred thousand stars will be photographed 
in the part of the sky allocated to Greenwich ; an average 
of eight hundred stars being obtained with each exposure. 
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Something like twenty thousand plates will be required to 
cover the whole of the sky, and these, when finished and 
put together, will constitute a very complete star-map and 
form the basis of an almost exhaustive catalogue of the 
stars. 

It may well be imagined that this photographing, which 
of course can only be done on clear nights, together with 
the developing of the negatives, fixing, etc., involves an 
immensity of labour. Much of this is done by youths 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty, a large staff of 
whom are employed for this work, and as computers. 

The photographing of the sun is effected by means of a 
photoheliograph with a four-inch aperture. Most im- 
portant results are being obtained from these sun-pictures, 
especially as regards sun-spots, of the intimate connection 
between which and the magnetic and meteorological con- 

itions of the earth there no longer remains any doubt. 
These sun-photographs and the spectroscopic work of the 
observatory were begun in 1873 and have been con- 
tinued ever since. The spectroscopic observations are 
made by means of an equatorial refractor with a 12.8-inch 
object-glass. 

For a long time this was the largest instrament the 
observatory possessed, but some years ago its power of 
searching the depths of space was increased by the addition 
of an equatorial telescope 20 feet in length with an 
object glass of 28 inches diameter. With this instrument 
excellent work has been done in dividing ‘ double ’ stars, 
that is, in following the motions of those peculiar groups 
of dual suns which so strangely revolve the one about the 
other. Still another telescope is shortly to be added to 
the observatory’s scientific furnishing. This is the gift of 
a wealthy patron of astronomy. It will be erected in the 
new building, where also is to be put up a large new 
altazimuth, made from a design by Mr. Christie. 

In speaking of the additional accommodation that is 
being provided omission ought not to be made of a small 
magnetic pavilion, for the erection of which some little 
distance outside the grounds of the observatory proper the 
Admiralty has given its sanction. The magnetic and 
meteorological department is carried on in a small wooden 
building standing by itself, which contains instruments for 
giving continuous photographic records of magnetic 
declination, vertical and horizontal force, barometrical 
pressure, wet and dry bulb thermometers, etc. But it is 
found that the iron contained in the buildings on either 
hand have an appreciable influence on the magnetic 
instruments, and it is to obviate this that the ‘ pavilion’ is 
required, 

To make the merest mention of all the various contriv- 
ances at work to turn science to useful account would 
lead us beyond the scope of this article; but it would be 
missing an important point entirely to omit reference to 
the chronometer department. Every ship in the navy 
gets its chronometer from Greenwich, and nearly every 
chronometer belonging to the Navy finds its way from time 
to time to be repaired and put in order; and seeing these 
instruments number in all between sixteen and seventeen 
hundred, it may readily be conceived that there is never 
any lack of work in this department. 

Moreover, as new chronometers are constantly being 
required, a Jarge number is always being tested. Makers 
send in instruments on approval; these are put through 
the most rigorous trials, including some weeks’ baking in 
ovens of high temperature—this being to test them for 
hot climates. If they stand the ordeal an offer is made 
to the makers for them ; if not, they are rejected ; only 
the most perfect instruments being selected. 

The importance of the work of this department can 
only be fully appreciated when it is understood how much 
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the safety of a ship, and the lives it carries, depend upon 
the perfect accuracy of the chronometer by which it is so 
largely navigated. 

Of hardly less moment to the community at large is 
the distribution of time-signals ; for though perhaps we 
may not know it, most of us regulate our rising up and 
our lying down, our business, our pleasure, and our lives 
generally by this central time-keeper of the kingdom ; 
which, in its turn, is kept in order by the clock of eternity 
—that divinely balanced motion of the worlds in space by 
which the entire universe is held in harmony. 


LETTERS OF A ROLLING-STONE—III 
Budapesth, 10th May, 1890. 
USTRIA-HUNGARY being the country naturally 


finding least satisfaction in the Prince of Bulgaria’s 
present policy, he was perhaps well advised to pass straight 
through to Belgrade, where his welcome was no doubt all the 
more cordial in consequence. I hear that he is in the best of 
health and spirits and full of hope and confidence for the 
future. The latest newspaper romance about him is that 
he caused great offence in Paris by presenting the French 


officers attached to his suite there with diamond studs. * 


They were magnificent studs and in every way worthy of a 
prince’s munificence, but—their cases betrayed that they 
had been bought in Berlin! According to the news- 
paper, which inveighs against the meanness of such a 
proceeding (as if diamonds were necessarily cheaper 
Unter den Linden than in the Palais Royal), French 
patriotism was so grossly outraged that the gifts were 
nearly returned. Nearly, but not quite: even French 
patriotism must draw the line at refusing diamonds, 
and French officers shrank from incurring everlasting 
ridicule by so childish and ungracious a proceeding. It 
would have been looking a gift-horse in the mouth with 
a vengeance. 

The return of the Princess of Bulgaria to her husband’s 
side has once more justified the National Observer, which 
stood alone some months ago in pointing out that there 
had been no quarrel, and that the Princess had only gone 
to the Riviera for change of air and scene. The latest 
invention about her is that, before she left Beaulieu, the 
Pope offered her the golden rose of virtue if she would 
betray her vows and abandon her husband. Then we are 
given a picture of her on the platform at Beaulieu waiting 
to start. She is holding Prince Boris in her arms, and he 
is stretching out—in charming Bellini attitude—a yellow 
rose for her to smell. Then she kisses him fervently and 
exclaims, ‘ My darling, 1 would rather have your rose 
than anybody else’s in the world!’ Prettily invented, 
isn’t it ? 

The old coinage in Austria-Hungary was bad enough. 
A florin, which hovers between 2 frances and 2 shillings, is 
the despair of any one misguided enough to keep accounts. 
But the change in the unit a few years ago has bred 
desperate confusion. We still have florins and kreuzers, 
and everybody reckons in them; even the postage-stamps 
are marked in plain obsolete figures. But all the small 
change is in the new reckoning (100 heller=1 krone = 
50 kreuzers), and if you are asked for 10 kreuzers you 
have to bring out a coin marked 20 (heller). This coin in 
Austria has simply a coat of arms, a date and the figure 20, 
without explaining to what the figure refers ; but in Hun- 
gary the word Filléris added. When I first arrived I made 
a purchase for 50 kreuzer, and tendered a florin. I received 
back nickel coins with numbers on them, totalling 100 
instead of 50. I thought to myself, ‘This is good busi- 
ness, but when I found that every shop treated me in 
the same bountiful way, my suspicions were aroused, and 
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I could only grumble against a habit of labelling coins 
with double their value. It is notorious that a high unit 
increases expenditure, and tradesmen are probably wise in 
adhering to the old reckoning. 

Munkicsy has been clever enough to make the débu of 
his new picture, Ecce Homo, synchronise with the opening 
of the Exhibition here, and everybody has been making a 
great fuss about it. One of the Archduchesses paid it a 
surprise visit the other morning and was amazed to find an 
official reception awaiting her. ‘ How on earth did you 
know I was coming ?’ she asked, and they had to confess 
that the reception was intended for the Sovereign, who 
was expected every minute. Whereat she hurried away 
as fast as her legs would carry her, for she was not in full 
dress and the Emperor is very strict about full dress being 
worn wherever he is officially received. I had a chat with 
Munkicsy at the Hotel Hungaria, where he is now staying. 
He is a picturesque old man, with hair and beard like 
driven snow, but is in rickety health. He has a reputation 
for politeness and wit, which do not always go together. 
When he was presented to the Queen of Roumania the 
other day she asked whether he preferred their conversa- 
tion to be in French or Hungarian. ‘ Madam,’ he replied, 
‘until I heard you speak Hungarian the full charms of that 
language were still a secret to me.’ Rather a laboured 
compliment surely, but it covered a retreat for Munkacsy’s 
very poor French. After the Exhibition his picture is to go 
to London. 

The Sovereign has been indefatigable in visiting every 
hole and corner of the Exhibition, and the papers chronicle 
daily every commonplace remark he makes in the process. 
‘Sehr schin,’ seems to be the comprehensive but trite 
summary he makes most frequent use of, as he leaves a 
pavilion. Could he say more—or less? The fact of the 
matter is, the Exhibition is deplorably dull and common- 
place, as people are beginning to find out, and unless the 
weather improves sufficiently for it to be used as a lounge, 
it will not repay its investors. Everybody I see there now 
seems to be engaged in displaying the photograph on his 
season-ticket to his friends. For my part, I am sick of the 
word millennium. It is applied to everything: we have 
millennium hats and millennium tarts, millennium coffee- 
houses and millennium soap, and millennium I-don’t-know- 
what. The wretched word is being driven to death, 
and already out-trilbies Trilby. Yesterday and to-day the 
country places are following suit to the capital with Te 
Deums and illuminations. There were even Te Deums in 
the synagogues ! 

The Empress has never felt much sympathy for the 
Hungarians, and she has taken no pains to hide her feel- 
ings. During the opening ceremony she stood listlessly 
with a black fan to her face, and directly it was over, she 
drove hurriedly away. She only visited the Exhibition 
once in the early morning and has now taken herself off 
to the more congenial surroundings of Vienna. 

I was talking French to a man in a café the other day, 
when he turned to a friend and asked him if he understood 
what we were saying. ‘Certainly not, was the reply, ‘1 
am an out-and-out Magyar, and I don’t understand a word 
of Slovak.’ I heard some Slovak tunes last night and 
they bore an extraordinary resemblance to Highland music : 
I could almost swear to the ‘unseen trill’ of the bagpipes. 
And, oddly enough, the Slovak dances bear a-strong family 
resemblance to a Highland fling. My chambermaid croaks 
something to the tune of ‘Three Blind Mice.’ lL asked her 
what it was, and she insisted that it was a very old Slovak 
air. 

It is interesting to note in the Hungarian papers the 
long lists, which appear every day, of people about to 
change their names. These are, without exception, Jews 
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adopting Hungarian names, generally a translation or 
modification of their own. Thus to-day I see that Mr. 
Tischler is about to become Mr. Asztalos (both = Joiner) ; 
Mr. Deutsch will be known as Mr. Német (both = German) ; 
Mr. Israel will change his name to Farkas (a wolf); while 
Mr. Kresma will not gain in intelligibility by the becoming 
Mr. Jovsecs. But it must not be supposed that these 
changes imply any idea of conversion, for the chosen 
people are still very strong, and very prosperous here, in 
spite of all the triumphs of the Anti-Semites. 
Haroip GavERIGAN, 


ON THE FRONTIER 
‘ Bien ama quien nunca olvida.,’ 


‘J HAVE heard that the English are a gallant race.’ 

Cartoner, that leading light of the Foreign Office wha 
knows his Spain as other men their West End, locked 
up from the slow consumption of a cup of black coffee and 
made no spoken answer to the old priest who stood on the 
pavement before him. The Englishman was seated at one 
of the marble tables that block the path before the Café 
de |’Europe at Burgos. He was scrupulously English 
in his dress on this occasion, for these were stirring times 
South of the Pyrenees twenty years ago—when Cartoner 
was still a young man, heartwhole and only beginning to 
acquire that marvellous knowledge of those ‘things of 
Spain ’ which are so dim to the rest of Europe. He knew 
when to be English and when to pass unnoticed in the 
Calle Major or the Sierpe. At this time Spain was in an 
uproar, for Canovas had just effected his coup d'état and 
the Bourbons were back again in Madrid. It was safer to 
sail under true colours just now. 

‘I have heard that the English are a gallant race,’ 
repeated the priest, with his unsteady fingers in his snuff- 
box. He looked down at Cartoner with twinkling, clever 
eyes. 

‘ And who told you that, my father ?’ 

‘It is written on the face of the world,’ was the 
answer, delivered reflectively and the old man sat down at 
the table occupied by the Englishman. 

Cartoner called the waiter, who was lurking behind an 
arbutus growing in a green box at the side of the door. 

‘The reverendo will take 

‘Coffee,’ answered the padre, and then waited until 
they should be alone again. 

‘His Excellency is an Englishman ?’ he then said, inter- 
rogatively. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Bueno, and shufiling back in his chair, he slowly 
crossed his legs under the rusty cassock. That which he 
had to say required reflection. He held out a hand, brown 
with snuff and innocent of recent washing, palm down- 
wards with outspread fingers—held it out with a slow 
balancing movement as of scales, 

‘ The devil,’ he said, ‘is busy in this poor country. No 
man may be sure’of himself from one moment to another— 
up to-day and down to-morrow.’ 

Cartoner nodded. 

‘And the Bourbons are back,’ he said, ‘and the frontier 
is watched, and good Republicans do not know how to get 
out of Spain.’ 

‘Ah! you know all about it,’ said the priest, with a 
laugh full of relief. 

‘Yes, I know all about it.’ 

‘And you travel to Hendaye and Irun to-night ?’ 

‘Yea.’ 

The priest tapped reflectively on the marble table. 
When events take to moving rapidly, men must act slowly: 
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‘It is not for a man that I ask your help,’ he said at 
length, ‘but for a woman—a girl—little more than a child. 
She is in a religious house here, of which the Mother 
Superior is a Royalist. You know what a large part these 
holy women have taken in our politics since the death of 
Ferdinand! The child’s father is in safety at Bayonne, 
where he awaits her, but we dare not send her thither 
openly. He is one of the men—I mention no names— 
who will be dangerous so long as he is living, whether it 
be in Europe or Cuba.’ 

Cartoner nodded. It is probable that he knew more of 
these affairs than did the simple old priest. 

‘Firstly, the Mother Superior will not let the child 
depart. They hold her as a hostage. Secondly, the 
officials will place every difficulty in the way on the 
frontier, but they cannot in reality stop her. It will 
require a firm hand that is all. WHIl you take her with 
you, Sefior?’ 

Cartoner was thinking. He was here in no official 
capacity. He was merely an English gentleman travel- 
ling for his own pleasure or edification in a country torn 
by civil war, on the verge of financial ruin, reduced to 
insignificance and internal confusion by dishonest and 
incompetent politicians. With a firm hand, as the 
priest suggested, almost any project could be carried 
out. 

‘Yes,’ said Cartoner, ‘I will take her.’ 

The old padre looked at his companion keenly with 
eyes wherein wisdom found itself in companionship with 
a queer innocence. 

‘She is young,’ he said—‘ only sixteen, and as ignorant 
of the world as a Jamb—she has lived always in a religious 
house. She is—’ he paused and spread out his hands— 
‘very beautiful.’ 

‘ That is her misfortune—not our fault,’ said Cartoner. 

The priest rose. 

‘I have a letter from her father instructing the Mother 
Superior to consign the child to the custody of a person 
whose name is not yet filled in. Will you write your name 
within the blank space ?’ 

Without hesitation Cartoner acceded to this request. 
He knew that in official matters it is always best to dare 
and dare again. 

Half an hour later he and the priest were awaiting the 
Mother Superior in the parlour of the Convent of the 
Holy Heart. That lady came to them in all the austerity 
of the full dress of her order. 

‘She is keeping us waiting,’ the priest had said, ‘ while 
she prays.’ And he had tapped his snuff-box with a deep, 
little smile full of that knowledge of men and women 
which is not to be learnt from books. 

Cartoner bowed and handed her the letter, which she 
read slowly, and with the exaggerated impassivity of 
countenance which is often mistaken for the outward sign 
of deep inward virtue. 

‘This letter purports to contain the request that the 
child, Inez, be consigned to your care, Sejior,’ the Mother 
Superior said at length in a doubtful voice. ‘It is most 
unusual.’ 

Cartoner bowed. 

‘Surely such custody should only be entrusted to a 
father 

‘Or a husband,’ suggested the priest. 

‘Or a prospective husband,’ added Cartoner. 

The Mother Superior gave him a glance which was 
not entirely of another world. 

‘I should like to take advice,’ she said. 


a 


- 





‘It is unnecessary, Madame. I have come for Seiiorita 
liiez—my claim to the child is incontestible and I only 
leave this building with her.’ 
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There was a short silence, during which the Mother 
Superior appeared to read the letter a second time. 

‘For myself,’ she said, ‘it is a matter of indifference, 
but there are others who are likely to suffer for their 
participation in this affair.’ 

And she glanced sharply at the priest who was placidly 
brushing some grains of snuff from his cassock. 

‘I am pressed for time, Madame,’ said Cartoner, looking 
at his watch. ‘And shall be obliged if you will send for 
the Sejiiorita Iiiez at once.’ , 

The Mother Superior tapped on the floor with her foot, 
and with a shrug of the shoulders went to the door and 
spoke in a whisper to a nun stationed there. In a few 
moments the door was opened again, and a young girl 
in a dress not unlike that of the convent stood demurely 
on the threshold. She raised her eyes for one moment. 
They were dark and bright with intelligence. Then she 
stood with downcast glance. 

‘Your father has written to me, my child,’ said the 
Mother Superior in a cold voice. ‘ He suggests that you 
should go to him, but your own judgment will doubtless 
influence you to choose the wiser course.’ 

‘1 would rather go,’ said the girl in a clear voice, and 
Cartoner turned rather suddenly away. 

‘The Padre Manuel is, as you see, connected with these 
singular proceedings,’ continued the Mother Superior, ‘and 
this gentleman, the Senor Don Cartoner, whom you doubt- 
less know.’ 

The girl raised her eyes again for a moment and looked 
at Cartoner who came quickly towards her and taking her 
hand raised it to his lips. The Mother Superior gasped. 
Cartoner was conscious of a distinct movement of the 
fingers within his own—a little push which seemed to 
indicate that even in a convent, where innocence only 
comparable to that of lambs is assiduously cultivated, the 
nature of a joke may at times be understood. 

The battle was practically over, and Cartoner was clever 
enough to allow his adversary to retire gracefully. The 
train left Burgos in those days at eight oclock in the 
evening and was exceedingly slow and full. The padre 
met Cartoner at the station and confided to his care the 
Senorita Iiez, now no longer in her convent dress but 
clad in garments and a hat that clearly hailed from Paris, 
She looked older and through the thick veil Cartoner 
perceived enough to conclude that the priest had in no 
way exaggerated her beauty. The carriage was full and 
Senorita Inez took her seat opposite to the Englishman in 
demure silence. She was wonderfully discreet and asked 
no questions, taking each incident of the departure with a 
savoir faire which it is to be presumed she had learnt in the 
convent school. The Spaniards are indifferent travellers, 
and during the first two hours there occurred one or two 
incidents which seemed to appeal to that sense of humour 
of which Cartoner had already perceived his companion to 
be possessed. Life seemed to present itself to this embryo 
nun in the light of a huge and continuous joke. 

The night passed, as such nights do, between sleeping 
and waking. As often as not Cartoner found the bright 
eyes behind the veil fixed on his face with a frank in- 
terest. At other times the Senorita Inez appeared to 
sleep. It was full daylight when a prolonged halt 
enabled the passengers to obtain coffee and arouse them- 
selves with the fresh mountain air from the torpor of a 
sleepness night. 

liiez returned to the carriage with outward signs of 
having hurriedly repaired the disorder caused by sleeping 
in hat and veil. Three of their fellow travellers had 
descended at this station, leaving Cartoner and his com- 
panion in the company of an elderly gentleman, Iiiez 
looked at this traveller, and, catching Cartoner’s eye, 
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A NEW WORE 'ON BRITISH EAST AFRICA, 
With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


THE GREAT RIFT VALLEY: A Journey to Mount Kenia and Lake Baringo. With 


some Account of the Geography, Geology, Native Races, Fauna and Flora of the region, and a sketch of the national migrations in 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA, and Remarks on its Future. By J. W. GREGORY, of the Natural History Museum, South Kensington. 
[Next week. 
THIRD EDITION. With Maps, Illustrations, etc., medium 8vo, 21s. 


THE HEART OF A CONTINENT: A Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, the Desert of Gobi, Turkestan, 
the Himalayas, the Hindu Kush, the Pamirs, etc. From 1884 to 1894. By Captain FRANK YOUNGHUSBAND, C.IL.E., Indian Staff Corps, Gold 
Medallist Royal Geographical Society. 


*It is not only a credit to its author, it is also worthy of the noble service in which Captain Younghusband has won distinction.’—Daily News. 
‘We can only send our readers to a book which seems to us the most fascinating of all recent books of travel.’—Sfectator. 


THE DUKE OF 'ARGYLL'S NEW WORK. 


8vo, 16s.] 


THE PHILOSOPHY f0OF BELIEF; or, Law in Christian Theology. By the Duke or 


ARGYLL, K.G., K.T. 


‘It is refreshing to read a book inspired by faith, so vigorous and earnest. . . . We have altogether failed to do justice to the wealth and variety of ideas in this remarkable 
book. But some of the salient qualities of mind which it reveals must strike every reader—the fervent yet reasonable faith, the solidity and consistency of thought, the manly 
confidence in the faculties which God has given us, the no less manly reverence and humility. . The debr of the Church to such a book is great, and is twofold. For 
true Christian apology it is no mere affair of outpost and frontier defence Zit plays the partfwhich Plato ascribes to War in the development of the State, it exerts a bracing 
and purifying influence upon the faith which it maintains."—Guardian. 


Crown 8vo, 20s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR GREECE AND THE IONIAN ISLANDS. A New and thoroashly Revis:d E dition 


with New Set of Maps expressly engraved on a large scale for this Work. Printed on specially light thin paper. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, gs. 


EARLY REMINISCENCES. By General Sir Daniet Lyson, G.C.B., Constable of the Tower, Author of Zhe Crimean 
War from First to Last. 
Crown 8vo, gs. 
THE STUDENT'S LYELL. Edited by Joun W. Jupp, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., of the Royal School of Mines. Being 


a New Edition of Sir Charles Lyell’s Student's Elements of Geology. With upwards of ed ineamtiaite, 


A NEW UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUAL, 
Just out, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SHAKSPERE AND HIS PREDECESSORS. By Freperic S. Boas, M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 
*,* This book is sold either as one of the Volumes of the University Extension Series, edited by Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrew’s University (crown 8vo, 6s.), 
or asa Library Bock (large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d.). 


With Map and Etchings by M. MANEssE, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN; or, the Journeys and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt to 
Circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula. By GEORGE BORROW. A New Edition, carefully Revised, with Notes and a Glossary, by the late ULICK 
neomycin BURKE, mapas of A ft tstory of at 


With Maps and Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. Based on Private and hitherto unpublished Documents. By 
H. D. TRAILL. 


‘A worthy memorial of the intrepid explorer who did more than any man to stimulate interest in the frozen North and to develop the geography of the Arctic 
regions. —Morning Post. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


METHODS OF SOCIAL REFORM. Essays, Critical and Constructive. By Tuomas Mackay, Author of Zhe English 
Poor, Editor of A Plea for Liberty, etc. 
‘Mr. Mackay handles the subject with great ability. . . « He writes moderately and sensibly, and shows a thorough’grasp of the subject.’—Scotsman. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, gs. 


WITH AN AMBULANCE: A Narrative of Personal Experiences during the Franco-German War, 
1870-1871. By CHARLES E. RYAN, F.R.C.S.I., M.R.C.P.I. 

+ §*Dr. Ryan, who voluntarily joined an ambulance at Paris, went through the whole of the Sedan horrors as a member of the Anglo-American Ambulance. He was a 

medical student, fresh from Dublin, and he was in the thick of battles, murder, and sudden death, before he had worn his uniform for many days. The picture which he 

unfolds is fascinating in the extreme, and no detail is left out to give a co nplete insight into the truth about war.’—Westminster Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION.” With Map andllllustrations, crown 8vo 7s.%6d.' 


A WANDERING SCHOLAR IN THE LEVANT. By Davin G. Hocartn, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


‘The little book is one of the liveliest, brightest. and most informing accounts of travel in the near East that we have seen for many a day; and though one hesitates te 
compare it with the immortal Zé¢/em, it is only true to say that Mr. Hogarth’s pages have something of the same air of fresh, first- hand experience, and something of the 
same vividness of literary style.’—77mes. 

‘ The spell of the East pervades this little book—written by a ripe and many-sided scholar and master of style.f [No better book of its kind has appeared since 
Esthen.’—Daily News. 


8vo, 1655 


LETTERS AND VERSES OF ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., late Dean of Westminster. Edited by 


ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, Author of The Life and Letters of Dean Stanley. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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A. & C. Black’s New Books 


THE GREAT DIDACTIC OF 
JOHN AMOS COMENIUS. 


Now for the first time Englished. With Introductions, biographical 
and historical, by M. W. KEATINGE. Large crown 8vo, 


cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


—_——————  —-— 


STUDIES IN JUDAISM. 


By S, SCHECHTER, Reader in Talmudic in the University of 


Cambridge. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
THE EVOLUTION OF BIRD-SONG. 
With Observations on the Influence of Heredity and Imitation. By 
CHARLES A. WITCHELL. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s 


ARTISTIC AND SCIENTIFIC 
TAXIDERMY AND MODELLING. 


A Manual of Instruction in the methods of preserving and reproducing 





the correct form of all natural objects, including a chapter on the 
Treatment of Foliage. By MONTAGU BROWNE, F.G.S., 
F.Z.S., Curator of the Leicester Corporation Museum and Art 
Gallery. With 22 full-page Illustrations and 11 Illustrations in 


Text. Feap. Quarto, Buckram, price 2!s. 


London: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Soho Square. 


JARROLD & SONS’ NEW NOVELS. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND AT THE LIBRARIES. 


Just Published. 
A Novel by 


THE POWER OF THE DOG. 


RowLanpD Grey, Author of By Virtue of His Office, In Sunny Switzerland, 
Lindenblumen, Chris, etc. In Art linen, crown 8vo, 6s. 
FIRST REVIEW. 

* The Power of the Dog is well worth reading.. It is written in a bright, pleasant, 
breezy manner, which is quite refreshing. The character-sketching is neatly and 
effectively done, and Bery], the eldest daughter of the vicar, and Isabel Sarel, the 
gentle wife of the artist, are both noble women. Messrs. Jarrold have issued the 
work in a very attractive form.’—Vewcastle Daily Leader. 

‘A novel of very considerable power. The story is worked out in a clear and 
agreeable way, and very skilfully as retaining the reader’s interest throughout.’ 
Aterdeen Daily Free Press. 








Reay THIS Dav First Volume 1N 
THE ‘IMPRESSIONIST’ SERIES 
By a New Author, entitled 


DUST IN THE BALANCE. By Georcr 


Knicut. With Title-page and Cover Design by LauRENCE HovusMAN, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘GREENBACK’ SERIES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
By T W. SPEIGHT. 


THE HEART OF A MYSTERY. By the 


Author of The Mysteries of Heron Dyke, The Grey Monk, Quittance in Full, 

Wife or No Wife, etc. . 

‘ The Heart of a Mysteryis a cleverly-written and well-constructed story. There 
is a capital underplot, with a strong love interest, for the attractive detail of which 
we must refer our readers to Mr. Speight’s singular, able, and fascinating romance,’ 


The Daily Tel. A. 
By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN. hiaatted 


LINDSAY’S GIRL. By the Author of 


_Britomart, Her Debit, Bonnie Leslie, A Country House, Cast Adrift, etc. 
a —* — isa 7, 7 for the novel-reading woman, by a writer who 
sketches her characters clearly, keeps up a brisk narrative, and 5 
tone.’— She field Independent. ‘ ee 
By ESME STUART. 


HARUM SCARUM. By the Author of 4 


Brave Fight, Cast Ashore, Miss Fenwick. 
‘Miss Esmé Stuart draws a vivacious and life-like character-sketch of a wilful 
untamed, Australian girl. An extremely amusing story, teeming with natural and 
spontaneous fun that never for a moment degenerates into frivolous buffoonery.’ 


Daily 7 
By A NEW AUTHOR. ny Sp. 


RUTH FARMER. By Acnes Marcupank. 


* The novel is well written. It will be read with interest and Satisfaction.’ 
Daily Telegraph.. 


Lonpon: JARROLD & SONS, 10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, E.C. 











SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


By Joun T. Morse, Author of (he Life of Abraham Lincoln, etc. With 
Portraits, Facsimiles, and other Illustrations. Two vols., crown 8vo, goo 
pages, cloth extra, gilt top, 18s. EDITION DE LUXE, printed on Hand- 
made Paper, limited to 25 copies only for Great Britain, £2 12s. 6d, net. 


NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM BLACK. At all Libraries and Booksellers’ 


BRISEIS. By William Black. 


Author of 4 Daughter of Heth, Sunrise, etc. SECOND EDITION, 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Punch says : ‘ Brisets is a perfect work of art... . ¢ A delightful book.’ 
The Scotsman says: ‘ As fresh and charming as any story Mr. Black ever wrote. 
. It is impossible to imagine any one reading this story without perfect pleasure. 


TALES FROM 
THE TELLING HOUSE. 


3y R. D. Brackmore, Author of Lorna Doone, etc. Crown 8vo, with deco- 
rated Title-page, tastefully bound, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 
The World: ‘Very good stories are these, especially ‘‘Slain by the Doones,”’ in 
which John Ridd figures anew.’ 


$e 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF (Che Love Affairs of an Old Maid. 


THE UNDER SIDE OF THINGS. By Lizian 


Bett, Author of A Little Sister to the Il tlderness, etc. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


PROFESSOR EBER’S NEW BOOK. 


IN THE BLUE PIKE. By Grorc Eserrs, 


Author of Cleopatra, In the lire of the Forge, etce 1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 


NEW STORY BY AMELIA E. BARR. At all Libraries. 


BERNICIA. By Ameria E. Barr, Author of 


The Flower of Gala Water, The Preacher's Daughter, etc. Crown 8vo, 
~} 
cloth, 5s. 


NEW NOVEL BY ALFRED CLARK. 


THE FINDING OF LOT’S WIFE. By Atrrep 


Crark, Author of A Dark Place of the Earth, Woe to the Conquered, etc. 
Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 


NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. Atall Booksellers’. 


THE WAY OF TRANSGRESSORS. By E. 


RENTOUL Es.Ler, Author of 74e Way They Loved at Grimpat, etc. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


STORY BY A NEW WRITER. 
THE DIS-HONOURABLE. An Australian 
Story of Modern Days. By J. D. HENNESsEy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The Daily Telegraph says:—‘* Under the significant tithe 7he Dis-honourable, 
Mr. J. D. Hennessey has produced a novel of intense interest, the plot of which is 
quite new and the construction remarkably symmetrical. .... There is much ex- 
cellent entertainment in Mr. Hennessey’s brilliant story.’ 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


THE LAND OF GOLD: Being the Narrative 


of a Visit to the Western Australian Gold Fields in the Autumn of 1895. By 
Juius M. Price, Special Artist Correspondent of the /d/ustrated London 
News, and Author of “rom the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea. With Map 
and numerous Illustrations reproduced from the Author's Sketches. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 


GUNS AND CAVALRY: Their Performances 


in the Past, and their Prospects in the Future. By Major E. S. May, R.A., 
Author of Achievements of Field Artillery. With Plans and Illustrations. 
Uniform in style with the volumes of ‘ The Pall Mall Magazine Library.’ 
Crown 8vo, clcth, 3s. 6d. [Mert week. 


ANNALS OF CRICKET: a Record of the 


Game, compiled from Authentic Sources. By W. W. Reap. With an 
Introduction by J, SHuTER, Captain Surrey Eleven. Popular Edition. Post 
8vo, cloth, 2s.6d. Limited EDITION DE LUXE, printed on hand-made 
paper, ros. 6d. net. 


HEALTH AND CONDITION IN THE 


ACTIVE AND THE SEDENTARY. With Chapters on DIET as the 
only Permanent Cure of Ovesity, Gout, Weak Heart, Headache, Indigestion, 
Biliousness, Acidity, and other Conditions due to Improper Food, and 
Insufficient Exercise. By N. E. Yorxe-Daviss, Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, etc. Fourth Edition (Sixth Thousand), 
Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 3s. 


‘ Those who desire a long and healthy life will find their best means of attaining it 
in the study and observance of sich rules as are laid down here.'"—Morning Post. 


Admirers of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON will find 
inthe MA Y NUMBER of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
(price rs.) an Article entitled V AILIMA TABLE TALK, 
by his Step-daughter and Amanuensis, Mrs. STRONG, 
with Sixteen Illustrations of the Home Life of R. L. 
Stevenson in Samoa. 





Lonbon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LimirTep., 
St. Dunstan’s Houss, Fetter Lang, E,.C 
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Vor. XVI. (New Series) 


EAST AND WEST 


East and West, Being Papers Reprinted from the Daily Tele- 
graph, and other Sources. By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., 
K.C.LE., C.S.I. With forty-one Illustrations by R. T. 
PRITCHETT. London: Longmans, 


Quousgue tandem? It seems but the otber day that we 
noticed a volume of D.7. ramblings from Sir Edwin Arnold's 
dripping pen; and behold, here he is again! As well wait 
to see the river run itself dry as expect any diminution 
in Sir Edwin Arnold’s prodigious activity. Why does he 
do it? Wecan readily understand the score of articles included 
in the present volume being written. They are not bad as 
articles, designed for the Zelegraph’s clientdle. Sir Edwin 
writes fluently—alas ! too fluently—in his own richly decorative 
sentimental style, and piles up loca! colour, bits of natural 
history, optimistic views of life, the ‘roseate hues of early dawn, 
a scrap of Sanskrit or Greek here and there, just to show he 
can do it, and plenty of lights on his personal biography—and 
the article is written. It is not difficult, and it reads pleasantly 
enough, in scraps, between the tunnels. But, emphatically, it 
does not bear reprinting. There is not the faintest connection 
between the various articles, no general purpose or subject: 
they are just ‘middles’ stuck together ‘ without measure’— 
though not ‘ without price.’ 

In turning over the pages one is struck by the immense 
advantage of having one’s own books to fall back upon when 
ideas or illustrations run short. Sir Edwin Arnold has no false, 
modesty about quoting himeelf. He cites ‘my Light of Asia,’ 
four or five times, Jvdian Jdylls thrice, Secret of Death twice, 
besides the Lotus and Jewel, and even the Odyssey in ‘my 
translation.’ On p, 109 he carefully quotes what he said on p. 
41, and moralises thereon. He is full of biographical facts, 
and tells us repeatedly how, before his Poona appointment, he 
went from Oxford to be a master at Ktng Edward’s School, 
Birmingham. where he made a boy, whom he had wrongfully 
caned, cane him back again, to the great delectation of the 
whole school, and then helped the youth over the ‘Pons 
Asinorum,’ with the extraordinary result that he built a bridge 
in Canada. All this is doubtless very interesting—to Sir 
Edwin Arnold. Ourselves we cannot honestly say it thrilled. 
But Sir Edwin as a philosopher is the most trying of all his 
manifestations. We can put up with platitudes, such as ‘war 
is a terrible evil,’ if they don’t run over the line ; but paragraph 
after paragraph, inches, feet, yards, of optimistic lucubrations 
on the Universe, turn the stomach. There is an ‘Address’ 
(one instinctively distrusts ‘ Addresses’) on ‘ Aspects of Life,’ 
which we heartily hope Sir Edwin will not be required to 
swallow, like the dust of the Golden Calf, in the next world. 
There is an article on ‘ Astronomy and Religion’ (headed by a 
theatrical Doréesque cut of a new moon and a sun setting in 
the sea, and illuminating, on the dark side, a drowning cross), 
which contains the quintessence of platitude—the sort of thing 
the Distinguished Guest at the Hall says when he is dragged 
out after a premature dinner to ‘address’ the villagers at a 
Penny Reading in the schoolroom. Even there, we doubt if 
the Distinguished Guest would venture to assert that the 
distance of the stars has been determined ‘by ingenious pro- 
cesses based on complex arithmetic’—unless ‘arithmetic’ 
conveys to the yokel mind the idea of trigonometry. Nor are 
we prepared to believe that pilots habitually use ‘opera glasses’ ; 
and the mere fact that ‘I myself had one night the privilege of 
using’ the great Lick refractor, does not justify Sir Edwin 
Arnold in deluging us with reflections on the insignificance of 
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our little globe, the infinity of space, and the wonders of the 
starry heavens, e¢ hoc genus omne, which we seem to have 
heard before in childhood’s unhappy hours. 

But the book is not all twaddle. There are two or three 
graceful Japanese sketches, such as ‘In the Stone Trade,’ or 
‘A Delicate Entertainment,’ whither you go (after carefully 
disinfecting yourself of tobacco) to smell ten different sorts 
of incense burnt by lovely Yum-Yum, and to play a sort of 
game of guessing the name of each scent. But good as Sir 
Edwin is in describing Japanese life—certainly not unfavour- 
ably—we always think him most at home in his old Poona 
district. He loves nature, but especially Indian nature, and 
though he cannot make it live for you with the genius of a 
Kipling he can turn out very pretty pictures of Indian jungle 
life and scenery. ‘In the Indian Woods,’ and ‘Jungle 
Kingdoms,’ and the ‘Garden of Repose,’ are examples of Sir 
Edwin Arnold at his best in prose, and one can only regret that 
there is not more of this sort and less of the scientific primer, 
the spelling bee, and the comfort of being alive. One can see 
that his Poona days remain among his most vivid recollections, 
and he writes most unaffectedly of these favourite memories. 
For example : 

‘ Day after day I used to ride down to the college, through 
the main streets of the city of Poona, either inside a palanquin 
or in my own bullock-car, drawn by two gigantic, high-humped 
white bullocks. christened Krophi and Mophi, after the two 
famous hi.is in Herodotus. It was never possible to be weary 
of that ride (sc), and even now I recall its sights and sounds 
with a fond fidelity of recollection. The green lanes of the 
cantonment; the great tank where the buffaloes wallowed ; 
the temples of Hanuman and Durga, covered with fantastic 
paintings; the Gosavi’s Asylum; the guard-house with the 
armed sentinel ; the cloth and grain and tobacco and bangle 
shops ; the firework-maker, the wheelwright, the huts where 
they wove cloth or carded cotton with the string of a great 
twanging bow; the blind old woman begging on the bridge ; 
the Mussulman butcher with a few ounces of chopped-up meat 
on a plantain-leaf for his stock-in-trade; the monkeys sitting 
on the shon-roofs ; the crows and green parrots darting up 
and down the streets ; the flying foxes hanging by scores upon 
the great silk-cotton tree; the broad Moti Chowk or Pearl 
Street, crowded with buyers and sellers ; the great stone bull 
(Nanda) in the middle of the road—I know them all still as 
I know Piccadilly, although it is thirty years since day by day 
I traversed that ancient Mahratta city.’ 

And how well he knows the ride to the Ghats: ‘After hard 
work at the college it was good to be out upon the open plain 
in the soft afternoon air. The Indian rural districts are 
always picturesque and interesting, interspersed as they are 
with villages and full of animal life. In almost every bush the 
jungle-dove, with its jewelled neck, cooed ; the white egrets 
stalked about in every pool; the bee-eater, bright green and 
bronze, chased the butterflies ; the “ seven brown sisters,” little 
birds that always keep together in bands of seven or nine, chat- 
tered in the thicket ; green paroquets flashed past in screaming 
coveys, and the kites and vultures circled in the air. There 
was a spot I knew, near a temple, where, under a great stone, 
a cobra had his residence; he was lying out basking in the 
sunshine as we passed. Nobody thereabouts would have 
dreamed of injuring the old grey snake,’ etc. 

Here Sir Edwin is writing about what he knows thoroughly, 
and he can write very well indeed when he takes the trouble. 
This is why we lament the haste and carelessness which 
jumbles up a mass of heterogeneous ‘journalism’ with really 
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cenuine descriptions of life and nature in the East. But 
stove all, what malignant deity impelled Sir Edwin Arnold to 
open his volume with the tale of ‘The Egyptian Thief, ex- 
panded from the brief Greek text of Herodotus?’ The story 
of Rhampsinitus has been ‘ expanded’ before, and we prefer 
Herodotus. At least he would not have countenanced the ques- 
tion of ‘Rhampsinit’: "‘ Hath (szc) thou spoken to no man, 
O Master-Builder?’? To which the repartee appears to be 
‘It am,’ 


MR. LE GALLIENNE’S LITERARY LOG 


Retrospective Reviews. A Literary Log. By RICHARD LF 
GALLIENNE. London: Lane. 


Mr. Le Gallienne has reprinted in two volumes a tolerably 
copious selection of his reviews of books from various periodi- 
cals. We refrain from the hackneyed condemnation of such a 
course. There is no particular sanctity about publication as a 
book in these fluent days ; and Mr. Le Gallienne is entitled to 
plead that he has put his best critical work into his reviews 
notwithstanding the difficult conditions as to time and other 
considerations in which reviewing is necessarily done; and to 
take a verdict on the merits. So far as periodical reviewing 
itself is concerned it would be indeed salutary for every re- 
viewer to write as if he had to put his name to his writing later 
on the title-page of a book. This idea of making such a 
book of his reviews was possibly suggested by Mr. Henley’s 
Views and Reviews, a very brilliant little book made up of 
excerpts from reviews and articles from a large variety of 
periodicals. Mr. Le Gallienne himself we imagine, would 
choose rather to be compared with M. Anatole France, who 
has made several delightful volumes of Za Vie Littéraire from 
his weekly ‘column’ in the Zemps. (M. Anatole France, it 
may be observed, is the one Frenchman reviewed in this 
book.) It will not need the devil’s advocate to remind Mr. Le 
Gallienne that M. France’s critical maturity is somewhat 
greater or that Mr. Henley, who is no longer a young man. 
made by rigorous sifting and revision one small tolume out of 
fourteen years journalism. Mr. Le Gallienne’s original idea was 
that a collection of his reviews might serve as a sort of literary 
diary of the period. A complete diary it could not be, and he 
confesses that it is less complete than he had hoped it might 
prove. Probably not all the notable books came Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s way, or would be to Mr. Le Gallienne’s taste. 
He deals exclusively with the de//es-lettres, poetry and fiction 
andessay-writing. Huxley and Mr. Herbert Spencer, Froude 
or Mr. Gardiner, do not come into view, nor books such as Mr. 
Pearson’s and Mr. Kidd’s and Captain Mahan’s, nor any ofthe 
stirring books of travel, not even so picturesque a narrative as 
Mr. Knight’s Where Three Empires Meet. Mr. Le Gallienne is 
more interested in sonneteering than soldiering or exploring. 
Within these limits the author is justified in saying that his 
review covers the most characteristic work of his period. 

Clearly poetry is Mr. Le Gallienne’s first and chief love. 
Always amiable, he is especially amiable towards the minor 
Muse. He apologises for being less complaisant to fiction ; 
he has failed to find room for every writer whose novel has had 
a successful run at Mudie’s. One does not quarrel with this 
small show of sternness. He might with advantage perhaps 
have been sterner to the minor bard. However, poetry is more 
modest than fiction nowadays, in more senses than one. Mr. 
Le Gallienne is indeed the most amiable of critics. Praise he 
proclaims in the forefront of his book to be the first principle 
of criticism. It is with him, perhaps, more a matter of tem- 
perament than principle ; but there is we imagine a further 
explanation. His review of Mr. Palgrave’s selections from 
Keats proves him to have been a fond student and lover of 
Keats; and we suppose every lover of Keats and every 
generous young lover of poetry, when he hears the terrible 
tales of the old reviewers and how they gobbled up young poets 
raw, makes a vow that of such offences at least he will not be 
guilty, of such blunders he will not, if he can avoid it, be con- 
victed. So the truculent motto of the old Blue and Buff, judex 
damnatur cum nocens absolvitur, has become a hissing and 
a reproach : and our new young critics are apt to be so timid 
lest in the exercise of a difficult discrimination they may be 
proved to have damned nascent genius, that they are tempted 
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to salute as a genius every writer who rises at all above the 
ruck. That this method also is not without its rather painful 
absurdities, has been amply shown'in the last few years. The 
lagos, who are nothing if not critical, will probably detect in 
Mr. Le Gallienne a Aarti pris of praise, a fixed resolve to be 
appreciative. Well, it is at least better than a parti pris of dis- 
praise, a fixed resolve to find matter of condemnation and 
abuse. And it is perfectly true that with any writing that is fit 
to be called literature at all, an appreciative treatment is not 
only more generous but more fruitful, Mr. Le Gallienne’s aim 
is to leave what is hors de Ja littérature altogether unnoticed. 
Only he is certainly tolerant in fixing the limits of what is 
literature, and takes some minor writers with at least ample 
seriousness. 

This rather facile enthusiasm for literary promise, and the 
difficulty which all reviewers must experience in nicely appor- 
tioning praise to the very diverse degrees presented to them, 
from excellence to a mediocrity not all golden, is responsible 
for the chief shortcoming of the book as a book—a certain 
sense of monotony and lack of preportion in praise. On the 
other hand, it is@nly fair to Mr. Le Gallienne to say that the 
reviewers are few who could out of a mere reprint of their 
reviews make so readable a record cx show so equable a gift of 
literary appreciation. The praise, if sometimes excessive, is 
generally just—given, that is, to the qualities in the respective 
writers that deserve to be picked out for praise. The criticism, 
if seldom subtle, is never perverse nor mistaken. And withal 
the opinions and reflections suggested by a fortuitous succes- 
sion of new books is on the whole singularly fresh and sincere. 
Every editor and every decently self-dissatisied reviewer will 
recognise the greatness of the commendation. There are 
indeed one or two things that put Mr. Le Gallienne’s amiability 
to thestrain. He manages to find good words for Mr. Lang, 
Mr. Henley, and Mr. Kipling (chiefly Mr. Kipling the poet), but 
manliness and ‘a‘university ‘training rather try his temper: he 
would say, no doubt, the cant of manliness and university prig- 
gishness. It is rather amusing to watch the efforts he makes 
to be as appreciative of Mr. Kipling’s stories as—say of Mr. 
Harland’s. He would do well in a future edition to expunge 
his postscript to the prefatory ‘ Principles of Criticism.’ 
Frankly, it is silly. And indeed the principles might follow 
without much loss. A critic may be a fool to presume upon 
the possession of a university degree. It is hardly more wise— 
is it ?—to presume on the want of it, in spite of Charles Lamb 
and the rare few crtics’ born. And, by-the-by,* Mr. Le 
Gallienne is not warranted in calling instinctive taste ‘culture? 
It is true that a man may be learned without being cultivated ; 
but to speak of culture without cultivation is a mere misuse of 
words. Mr. Le Gallienne has a pretty fancy, a very con- 
siderable literary gift, a creditable catholicity of critical 
appreciation, and an aptness in cultivating himself in the new 
books of his daily reading, which make it unnecessary for him 
to show jealousy of university graduates. 


THE HOVAS 


Madagascar in War Time. By E.F. KNIGHT. London: 
Longmans. 


Mr. Knight’s latest book hardly ranks with Where Three 
Empires Meet in point of interest. The cowardly Hovas cut 
precious poor figures beside the plucky Hunza Nagars, and the 
cunning old Hova Prime Minister steadily checkmated the 
correspondent of the Zmes in his efforts to go to the front. 
Hence we only get the campaign at second-hand, though where 
Malagasys were concerned it lost nothing in the telling. And 
what can be done to make a book readable by a spirited style, 
accurate and often witty observation and orderly narrative has 
been accomplished by Mr. Knight. If he has been unable to 
depict Homeric incidents, he has givena most animated sketch 
of the squabbling and conspiring Court of Antananarivo, the 
braggart yet chicken-hearted generals, the inert and credulous 
populace. He has been unfortunate in his subject, but his 
treatment of it is most masterly. 

The Hovas take some finding out, but Mr. Knight soon 
perceived that oily manners are by no means incompatible with 
incompetence and treachery. The Governor of Fort Dauphin 
acknowledged that his power over the surrounding tribes was 
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merely nominal. He promised Mr. Knight porters, but took 
good care not to supply them. We must leave the readers of 
Madigascar in War Time to discover how a gang of rapscallions 
was scratched together who got drunk with regularity and 
frequently turned mutinous. The point to notice rather is, how 
Mr. Knight journeyed through spacious districts in which there 
existed not so much as a pretence at Hova administration. It 
was just as well, since the Queen’s representatives exist merely 
to blackmail and exact forced labour. Mr. Knight had, no 
doubt, acertain amount of trouble with the independent kinglets 
whom he encountered on his northward journey. They had a 
trick of asking for a cadeau—a word borrowed from the 
French—and then refusing to supply provisions or ferry the 
expedition across a river unless a further and exorbitant sum 
was paid. But they were amenable to reason, more especially 
when it took the form of cartridges} slipped into revolver- 
chambers. Their attitude towards the belligerents was also 
characteristic. They hated the Hovas, but they feared the 
French who would inevitably put an end to their robbery and 
cattle-lifting. Still there was French silver to be considered, 
and, therefore, they were rather for the invader than against 
him. 

Mr. Knight has much to say about the missionaries, and his 
plain speaking will astonish many excellent people in this 
country. Hecame across some Norwegians, living in houses 
constructed without the smallest regard to a tropical climate. 
They were generally ill, and always shiftless. Even the Congre- 
gationalists commit the capital error of maintaining a demo- 
cratic system which encourages Hova conceit. ‘One cannot 
but come to the conclusion,’ writes Mr. Knight, ‘ that the strong 
parental rule of the Roman Catholic Church, tolerating no 
dissent or schism, is that best suited to this flighty people, while 
the dignity of that church and the unselfish devotion of its celi- 
bate missionaries must strongly appeal to any good feeling the 
Hovas may be capable of.’ Exeter Hall will resent this pro- 
nouncement, but it carries weight for all that. It is to be 
regretted that Mr. Knight did not come much in contact with 
the Church of England missionaries, as they are believed to 
have done genuine work. They are all, however, responsible 
for having conveyed a totally false idea of the Hova race to 
Europe. Some of them declined to be undeceived even when 
the French were within a few marches of Antananarivo. Other- 
wise how to account for the obstinacy with which they kept 
their wives and children in the city, while anti-European 
passions were rampant ? 

As we have said, Mr. Knight arrived at Antananarivo only 
to find himself a prisoner. He smuggled through his corre- 
spondence, he even acquired news from the front through a 
plucky and clever pedlar. But reach it himself he could not. 
The Prime Minister, Rainilaiativony, always promised to ‘ think 
the matter over, and send a reply shortly.’ But then followed 
excuse on excuse and evasion on evasion. Mr. Knight was 
reduced, accordingly, to acting as amateur detective on the 
Court, watching the effect of the lying bulletins despatched by 
the Hova commanders from headquarters, and witnessing one 
poltroon afteranother marching out with shouts and gesticulations 
only to fly before the first rumour of the enemy. His account 
of the intrigues of the French party at Court, how it endeavoured 
to compromise the Queen, while it kept up a purely show 
defence equals anything in Dumas or Louis Stevenson. When 
the French halted in the fever-stricken lowlands through failing 
to surmount the difficulties of transport, the Hovas jumped at 
the conclusion that the war was over. The bands played, the 
cannon boomed, while groups of women, night and day, sang 
the mirary, or invocation to the God of victory. Even when 
the flying column was well on its way, the warrior and wizard, 
Rainijaonary, boasted to the Queen that he would destroy it by 
magic. He actually went about two hundred yards in the 
direction of the French corps, laid himself down to rest, and 
then reappeared next morning announcing that he had per- 
formed prodigies of valour. Mr. Knight witnessed the last 
stand—if stand it can be called—and a capital description he 
gives of it. He pays the highest compliments to General 
Duchesne, and to the humanity of the French troops, but he 
does not pick his phrases over the ignorance of the War Office. 
A pertinent comparison of how to do it and how not to do it 
might, indeed, be drawn from Ashanti as contrasted with 
Madagascar. 
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A TURKISH LOVE-STORY 
Hadjira. By ADALET. London: Arnold 


{f proof were needed that the efforts of the present intelligent 
Sultan of Turkey to promote education amongst both sexes of 
his subjects have not been without a measure of success, 
‘Adalet’ might certainly be subpoenaed as a witness. The 
special interest of her Turkish love-story lies in the fact that 
it is a picture of modern high-class Turkish society drawn by 
an educated Turkish lady. We have before had descriptions 
of harem life, seen from the inside, at Constantinople and at 
Cairo, but those have been written by Western ladies, such as 
English governesses in pashas’ houses. Hadjira, on the other 
hand, is the work of a genuine Turkish lady. Mr. Edward 
Arnold, its publisher, testifieth thus solemnly in a prefatory note : 
‘This book is the original work of a young Turkish lady. The 
manuscript was written by her in English in her own hand- 
writing, and neither the manuscript nor the proofs have been 
subjected to any more corrections than if the writer had been 
an Englishwoman. It is unfortunately impossible to reveal 
the identity of the author, for her personal safety would be 
seriously imperilled by doing so; but the publisher is authorised 
to vouch for the truth of the above statement.’ There is a 
delightfully romantic sensation in this imperilling of personal 
safety, a genuine touch of the old irreclaimable East. We 
gather that much of the story is based upon fact and the 
characters drawn from life; and considering that ‘ Adalet’ 
describes her (happily deceased) mother-in-law as a gentle- 
woman naturally inclined to secret assassinations and poisoii- 
ings, we are not surprised that the authorship is strictly 
concealed. But apart from individual animosities which 
might be aroused by a too faithful portraiture, it is a case of 
laesio majestatis to reveal the secrets of the harem, however 
innocent, and we can easily imagine that ‘Adalet’ would find 
herself in very hot water if her literary identity became known 
in Turkish society. 

The great merits of her tale are, first, that it is well written, 
and would do credit to an educated woman of any country ; 
and, secondly, that it presents a frank and truthful picture of a 
modern Turkish household as viewed by a privileged inmate. 
With regard to the English, we have noticed no mistakes, 
except that ‘Adalet’ has learned her geography in French, 
and consequently writes ‘Smyrne,’ ‘Olympe,’ ‘ Anatole,’ etc. 
As to the truth of the picture, it is self-evident. All her 
characters, and they are not few, live with distinct individuality : 
they are clearly drawn from life. All the little traits of manner, 
the graceful courtesies of oriental etiquette, are mentioned in 
the careless manner of one who has always been accustomed 
to them. We do not believe that ‘Adalet’ has told her own 
story, despite the fact that she writes in the first person. 
‘ Hadjira,’ as a smith’s daughter in Anatolia, even though 
brought to Stamboul at the age of twelve, could scarcely, 
under the conditions described, have acquired ‘ Adalet’s’ 
degree of cultivation, or written a good English style, and 
known how to put together a romantic tale in a workmanlike 
manner. But apart from the personality of the heroine, there 
is no doubt that the authoress has seen all that she describes 
with such intimate familiarity. The harem of Nasrullah Pasha 
is not one of those perfectly modernised Turkish households 
which may now be found in Constantinople as in Cairo, where 
an Eastern hostess will receive gentlemen to ‘ fivocloquer’ 
with her exactly as if she were a Parisienne. The Pasha is a 
strict Ottoman official, and his only wife, the Hanem Effendi, 
is quite the traditional, ill-educated, superstitious, jealous, and 
malicious woman of the worst Turkish sort. But the Pasha 
knows the ways of the West, and allows a certain liberty to 
his household ; whilst his two sons have lived at Paris and 
absorbed French ideas. The eldest son, Edhem Bey, is an 
excellent type of the educated Turk who has studied Western 
civilisation, and has come to the conclusion that to spread it 
like a varnish on the surface of an old Oriental society is worse 
than useless. Edhem Bey is a bit of a prig, and his volatile 
brother, Nafiz, the hero of the story, suffers horribly from the 
fraternal preachings. Then there is a gallery of charming 
women, some gay and frivolous, like Edhem Bey’s wife Veli¢, 
who married him at fourteen; others gravely sweet and 
matronly, like Wahida and Sanié. The family group in the 
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evening, when all meet together, and laugh and talk and enjoy 
the dancing of the slave-girls who are admitted to the circle 
in the friendly, familiar, patriarchal manner, makes up a pretty 
picture, and ‘Adalet’ knows how to paint it with rapid, skilful 
touches. The sons and sons-in-law mingle with the ladies 
and slaves with a freedom which would hardly have been 
permitted half a century ago; and there is a general air of 
affectionate comradeship and mutual loyalty which is the true 
mark of Mohammedan family life at its best. To complete 
the picture, ‘ Hadjira’ is taken to a Konak, a country house 
deep in the heart of Anatolia, and there we are shown the 
life of an upright provincial governor. The plot of the story 
is not remarkable ; but what it misses in novelty or excitement 
it gains in vivid description of character and daily life. The 
dialogue is well managed, and the slight stiffness one notices 
occasionally does not fit ill with the stately etiquette of the 
East. We quote an example of ‘Adalet’s’ descriptive style, 
taken at random, to show how a Turkish lady can write in the 
cultured days of Abdu-l-Hamid II. : 

‘Ramadan had come ; Ramadan with its fasting and pleasure, 
the month in which we mortified ourselves by fasting all day, 
and then made up for it by feasting all night. Every harem 
was silent and sleepy in the day-time, to wake up as soon as the 
evening gun had sounded, to a life of more gaiety than it 
could pretend to during the rest of the year. Visitors came by 
the dozen, and were treated to music and dances. Thesea 
abounded with caiques full of young men, who serenaded every 
window with songs ; and Turkish ladies awaited them there, and 
bandied jests and repartees with them, as if no law ever 
ordered them to flee men like the plague. No such laws were, 
in fact, binding during that time, and women who, muffled up 
in their ferighiés, seemed to defy the other sex to approach them, 
sat then behind their lattices and threw cigarettes and flowers 
with the audacity of the most @ /a Franca [sic] of the partisans 
of New Turkey. Pera was lighted up at night by the lamps of 
a thousand cafés ; and Chikli, not many years ago a desolate 
suburb, now one of the most aristocratic resorts, had begun its 
balls, notwithstanding the heat ; for who wouldn’t be happy 
to dance after a whole day passed in silence andhunger? These 
balls were thorns in the sides of Turkish ladies, for they 
couldn’t go there, and the young men, attracted by them, were 
little by little forsaking the good old custom of rowing on the 
Bosphorus and singing love-songs to unseen beauties.’ 

If New Turkey gets its way, there will be a good deal more of 
this charming picture of modern Oriental society that will be 
defaced. When will reformers learn that the ways of the East 
can never be made exactly like the ways of the West, and that 
beyond a certain point the process of Europeanising Asiatics 
means nothing less than degradation? 


FICTION 


. Miss Drummond's Dilemma By R. RAMSAY. Bentley. 
. The Robe of Lucifer. F.M. WHITE. Innes. 
And the World Saith, By LEDA Law. Digby. 
. Ginette’s Happiness. By Gyp. Translated by RALPH DERE- 
CHEF. Unwin. 
5. 1a the Heart of the Hills. By SHERWIN Copy. Dent. 
6. A Most Provoking Girl. By MARGARET M. BLACK. Oli- 
phant. 
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1. Miss Drummond's Dilemma is one of the cleverest stories 
of mystery we have come across for many a long day. The 
mystery is not merely introduced now and then to give a fillip to 
the reader’s interest. It pervades and saturates the book from 
the first page to the last. It enfolds the heroine like a dark cloud 
surrounding her in every action of her life. And yet the story is 
not gloomy. It is of the natural every-day young woman living in 
the midst of mysterious influences which she cannot understand 
or control, and the explanation when it comes has a beautiful 
simplicity which makes the reader wonder how on earth he 
could have been so dense as not to understand from the very be- 
ginning what was the matter and what it was all about. Ranee 
Drummond had spent her childhood in England, her mother 
and father being with the latter’s regiment in India. They 
come home with the intention of taking her out with them but 
her health is delicate and they have to decide on leaving her at 
home. They place her in the care of Mrs. Yool who has 
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excellent references but whose house seems very dull to Ranee 
when she arrives there after a short and delightful time with her 
parents at Wiesbaden. She finds herself watched in a suspi- 
cious and unpleasant way. She meets a friend of her youth 
however, and things seem to be brightening up a little when 
she discovers that the friend’s uncle is a man she has met and 
disliked at Wiesbaden, and that his charming wife, whom at 
Wiesbaded Ranee had liked and pitied, has entirely disappeared. 
At their very first meeting Ranee had disliked and suspected 
this Dr. Long and had resented the cruelty with which he 
seemed to treat his beautiful sad wife. It had seemed then as 
though the Doctor had intended to poison Mrs. Long, and now 
she seems to have disappeared. This is the beginning of the 
mystery. But somehow or other the secret, whatever it may be, 
seems to have some connection with the Yool family for Ranee 
finds a portrait of Mrs. Long in the Yools’ family album and 
when she asks questions about it the book is hurriedly shut up 
and put out of sight. The girl seeks consolation from her un- 
sympathetic surroundings in the love of her friend’s brother, 
but when her engagement is announced the Yools and Dr. Long 
alike declare that the marriage is impossible, and at last, driven 
to bay, Miss Yool reveals the secret that Ranee has the taint of 
insanity in her blood. The character-drawing is careful and 
good. Miss Yool is very well sketched. ‘She was not young 
nor any longer pretty and she made one think of cold boiled 
fat, she was always putting her arm in somebody’s, but the 
action suggested an old habit. Once she had had a friend. 
The friend had left her, taking some one else, and the old 
caressing way that lingered with her was no longer pleasant.’ 
The atmosphere of the dull house where the Yools lived gives 
an opportunity for really excellent work. It is impossible to 
tell the story more fully without destroying the effect of the 
writer’s final coup, but we warmly recommend all readers to 
disentangle the skein for themselves, and we ourselves look 
forward with very great interest to the next story from the pen 
of R. Ramsay. 

2. Some very interesting stories are contained in The Rode o 
Lucifer. It is original and well worth reading, but the scheme 
of the book, the thread on which the stories are strung together 
is the most astonishingly and naively immoral that it has ever 
been our lot to come across. A gentleman named Greenstrand, 
who was a millionaire, was visiting in Cornwall his friend Ray, 
who was a philanthropist. And in the presence of Margaret 
who was an angel and walked about with bare feet, a discussion 
on human nature arose. Greenstrand contended that every 
man had his price. Ray denied this, and he and Margaret 
were emphatic in asserting that there are, in fact, many human 
beings who will resist any temptation to what they believe to be 
dishonourable. Greenstrand was obstinate, and, with the full 
consent of all parties concerned, sent forth his secretary, Mr. 
Death, with a blank cheque-book, and a commission to spare 
no expense in the attempt to corrupt as many honourable 
persons as possible. He was to send written accounts of the 
failures or successes of his experiments to be read by the 
millionaire, the philanthropist and the angel. His very first 
experiment resulted in the death of the victim who yielded to 
temptation, and then committed suicide. Ray remarked that it 
was a horrible thing, but suggested that they should defer read- 
ing the story aloud till Margaret could be present. ‘Remember,’ 
he says kindly, ‘how interested in the experiment she is.’ 
Several of the experiments end in the death of the tempted, 
but at last a man is found who can resist temptation, and then 
Margaret says, ‘The news is good, I see it in your face. In 
your eyes is the love of God.’ She is quite pleased that all 
these lives should have been wasted in order that Greenstrand’s 
belief in his Creator and his fellow men shall be restored. 
‘Oh, it’s glorious, it’s glorious!’ she says, ‘we have two fine 
examples of superiority over circumstances. You may kiss me 
now, she adds obligingly, ‘you are convinced, what does the 
rest matter, and I have proved you true.’ Up to this point no 
conscientious scruples seem to have touched any one of the 
trio. It is not until Margaret believes that Death’s last 
experiment has resulted in ruin to her brother that her moral 
nature is allowed to awaken, and even then it is not her moral 
nature, but regret that her lover’s little experiments should have 
been directed against a relation of hers. She does indeed 
remark, ‘I have sat here day by day allowing you to destroy 
souls, hoping for a light to come to you, and God has punished 
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me.’ Puaished her, observe, merely in the misfortune of her 
brother; not in any remorse for all the other men she has 
allowed to be hurled to destruction. Then she jumps into the 
sea, remarking, ‘I can live no longer; it is better thus.’ We 
cordially agree with her. The philanthropist adds a last note 
to this tragic comedy by taking up a severely virtuous line and 
reproaching his friend for what he had all along: sanctioned 
and approved. He, by the way, seems to get off scot-free, 
though the author weakens towards the end so far as to tell us 
that there are years of remorse and agony before Greenstrand. 
We should think so. 

3. Miss Leda Law is by way of being very advanced indeed, 
and her book shows some knowledge of the exceedingly un- 
pleasant set who think that ‘ they are the men, and wisdom shall 
die with them.’ And the World Saithis certainly marked by ob- 
servation and some cleverness, but it is a meretricious cleverness 
and an observation of unpleasant things. The heroine marries 
for money and then runs away with her stepsister’s husband, 
The only proper action into which she is betrayed is her rather 
melodramatic suicide at the end of the book. The characters 
are all drawn with exceeding care, and there is not one that 
bears more than a superficial resemblance to life. The dialogue 
is smart in places, and the descriptions realistic and convincing ; 
yet the book is tiresome to the point of tears. The extraordi- 
narily unpleasant conduct of the heroine is supposed to be due 
to the ill-treatment she received asa child. The author tells 
you this, but cause and effect do not show themselves to be 
detinitely linked. There is no inevitableness about the chain 
of events. ‘The characters to which most praise is due are the 
heroine’s brother Tom and his vulgar wife. If Miss Leda Law 
would be content to write a much simpler book she certainly 
has the brains to write a good one; but it is a mistake for any 
unpractised artist to crowd her canvas with a number of 
figures which she is incapable of working up, and the result 
cannot fail to be an undesirable and jumbled composition. 

4. Le Bonheur de Ginette is by no means the best of Gyp’s 
novels, but it is a clever story agreeably told; and if it 1s 
desirable to translate Gyp’s novels into English at all—which 
we are not prepared to assert—it was no ‘doubt worth while to 
translate this. Mr. Derechef has had the somewhat thankless 
task of preparing the translation, and we suspect that it was 
not an easy one. Indeed, there is probably no language which 
translates more unsatisfactorily’ into English than French. If 
any one doubts this, let him turn to any collection of English 
translations of French verse, and he will be at once convinced. 
Ginette’s Happiness is the story of a foolish, pompous, egotistical 
marquess, who insists on throwing his wife perpetually into the 
company of a young secretary, who is managing his election 
for him. The result, to readers of French fiction, is obvious. 
But Gyp’s stories never depend for their interest upon their 
plot. The mere incidents in themselves are of small account. 
It is the manner of the telling and the subtle analysis of the 
characters which make her books so fascinating; and the two 
main characters of this story are in her best vein. She has 
done few things more admirable than the picture of Madame 
de Thiéle, married to a husband whom she despises and who 
is unfaithful to her, and attempting to fill up the blank of her daily 
life and stifle her unhappiness with a perpetual round of com- 
monplace domestic duties. She is a woman whose love has 
never been stirred, and for that reason she imagines, and has 
made other people imagine, that she is incapable of any strong 
passion. How she is gradually undeceived on this point as 
she sees more and more of James Chavoy, her husband’s elec- 
tion agent, until at last she realises that she is really in love 
with him, is admirably told. Every step in the progress of her 
self-knowledge is carefully shown, and the development is 
absolutely convincing. One of the truest touches in the book 
is the way in which Madame de Thiéle, a good woman whose 
life is one monotonous round of wifely duties performed for a 
thankless husband, cannot resist the inclination to be always 
talking disparagingly about him even to comparative strangers, 
an essentially feminine trait which a less conscientious artist 
than Gyp would probably have omitted or at least glossed over 
inher heroine. The various minor characters are all admirably 
sketched. 

5. In the Heart of the Hills is an attempt to give a faithful 
and detailed impression of country life among the New Hamp- 
shire hills. The story itself is nothing. A young man from 
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what are called the upper xanks of New York society quarrels 
with his family and decides to go forth with twelve dollars in 
his pocket to earn his living. He hoes potatoes, he attempts— 
unsuccessfully—to cut hay, becomes ‘hired man’ in a ‘store,’ 
and ultimately marries a ‘hired girl,’ and becomes a prosperous 
tradesman and philanthropist. But that is the mere skeleton 
of the book, the real purpose of which is to describe, with almost 
painful minuteness, the country and country town in which the 
hero finds himself. If he stays a night in a farm-house we are 
entertained—or bored—with a detailed account of all the 
furniture in his bedroom, if he comes down to breakfast we are 
told minutely of everything he had to eat. Weare told exactly 
what clothes he wore, and what clothes everybody else 
wore. The realism is conscientious, but is apt to be tedious, 
and is sometimes absurd. When the hero goes to a circus we 
are informed what it cost him to put up his horse, and what 
animals were to be seen in the ring, and what he gave the girl 
who was with him to eat. Here is a description of one of his 
breakfasts. ‘Instead of oatmeal or eggs there was fried bacon, 
potatoes with their skins on, rye rolls and green apple-sauce, 
Alec was also offered another piece of the rhubarb pie he had 
for supper the night before, and which’ (why ‘and’ ?) ‘he liked 
very much.’ One may appreciate the fact that this elaborate 
description of the trivialities of life must be troublesome to write 
and therefore that Mr. Cody may deserve some praise for the 
pains he has evidently taken over it, but this cannot blind us 
to the fact that it is at least as tiresome to read. At the same 
time, with all its faults of dulness and over-elaborate description 
of things which do not matter, /n the Heart of the Hills succeeds 
in giving a tolerably vivid picture of the life which it sets out to 
describe, and before the end of the book one gets a certain 
interest in the hero whose quarrel with his father at the begin- 
ning is so managed that he is in danger of entirely forfeiting 
our sympathies before the end of chapter i. 

6. This is a harmless little Scottish story, with a heroine who 
goes on the stage, is exquisitely beautiful, exquisitely virtuous 
and (of course) an exquisitely successful actress. She marries 
a person called Tom, while in another called John we come 
across once more our old friend the self-denying clergyman who 
in cholera time preaches sanitary reform in vain and then dies 
picturesquely. The action of the story moves slowly, and the 
story itself is essentially mediocre and commonplace. A Most 
Provoking Girl would do very well as a gift for an unsophis- 
ticated young person in the school-room—supposing always 
that there are any such young persons left. 


CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS 


Chinese Characteristics. By ARTHUR H. SMITH. Second 
Edition ; revised, with Illustrations. London: Kegan 
Paul. 


Although this volume is frankly described on the title-page 
as a second edition, it is in fact the first edition for all English 
readers throughout the world, except those in the Far East. 
About seven years ago, Mr. Smith began to publish in the chief 
English newspapers in Shanghai a series of essays on what 
may be called the mental life of the Chinese, in which he sought 
to show the strange garnitures and wrappings of the average 
Chinese mind which correspond to the pig-tail and the turban, 
the petticoats and the clump-soled boots, the long finger-nails 
and the deformed feet of the external appearance. These essays 
at once arrested the attention of those who read Eastern news- 
papers by their acuteness, insight, wide knowledge of the 
Chinese, their habits, literature and country, and also by 
aptness and picturesqueness of illustration. Readers, who 
were wearied with leading articles on bi-metallism (the stand- 
ing dish of all Eastern newspapers), the local trade statistics, 
on the designs of Russia or Japan, or on the latest meeting of 
the Municipal Council, turned with delight to those bright, in- 
genious articles in which a writer, who was evidently a master 
of the subject which he was discussing and had pondered long 
upon it, sought to turn the Chinese mind round, as it were, 
and to give them a series of photographic views of that strange 
and misunderstood product of twenty-five centuries’ monotonous 
adherence, in principle and practice, to the teachings of Con- 
fucius. The essays even attracted attention in this country and 
many of them were summarised in the 77mes from the journal 
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in which they originally appeared—a degree of attention 
which is rarely accorded to writers in the English press either 
at home or abroad. Then, many who read the essays as they 
appeared desired to possess them in collected form, and the 
first edition of this book was printed and published in Shanghai, 
very few copies finding their way to this country. This edition 
has been out of print for some time and Mr. Smith, in the 
present edition, “has taken courage to appeal to the reading 
public in this country and in the United States, and we cannot 
doubt that his success here will be as complete as it has been 
at the_other side of the globe. 

Mr. Smith entirely agrees with that extremely brilliant and 
versatile man, the late Mr. Wingrove Cooke, the correspondent 
of the Zimes in China during the war of 1857-8, who, like 
many other men of similarly high gifts, came mentally to grief 
amongst the shoals and quicksands of theological, mystical, 
and philosophical speculation. Mr. Cooke, in the preface to his 
reprinted letters, says all his small critics will despise him for 
omitting ingenious hypotheses, profound generalisations and 
triumphant dogmatism about the Chinese. But the truth is, he 
says, he had written several very fine characters of the whole 
Chinese race, but having]the misfortune to have the people 
under his eye, they were always doing something or saying 
something to destroy his hypothesis and he destroyed several 
successive letters on the subject ; and he came to the conclusion 
that it was impossible to form an accurate conception of the 
Chinese as a whole. Mr. Smith warns us against taking his 
papers as generalisations for all China; they are not meant as 
a portrait of the Chinese people, but rather as charcoal sketches 
of some features of the Chinese people as they were scen 
by one observer. Nevertheless, the features, as Mr. Smith 
modestly calls them, are so common as to be almost universal, 
and they cover a large area in the social and mental life of the 
Chinese. They include ‘face ’—that all-powerful, all-pervading 
social force in China—economy, industry, politeness, disregard 
of time, disregard of accuracy, talent for misunderstanding, 
talent for indirection, flexible inflexibility (quite a Carlylean 
title), intellectual turbidity, absence of nerves, contempt for 
foreigners, absence of public spirit, conservatism, physical 
vitality, absence of sympathy, absence of sincerity, mutual 
suspicion, content and cheerfulness, and some others. In this 
great variety of subjects, it has occurred to us that the reader 
will be best able to understand Mr. Smith’s mode of treatment 
if we take one of his topics and show how he handles it. 

Let us take, then, a subject which has attracted the notice of 
almost every one who has been brought into contact with 
Chinese—the absence of nerves. Many of the almost innumer- 
able forms of nervousness and their increase amongst Western 
peoples are well known. In Chinese the nerves are, doubtless, 
as geometricians would say, similar and similarly situated to 
those in Europeans; but they are clearly of a very different 
kind. Thus it seems to make no difference to a Chinese how 
long he remains in one position, he will write all day like an 
automaton, he will stand in one place from morning to night 
working at his weaving, his gold-beating, or what not, and do 
it every day without variation of monotony and with no 
consciousness that his work is monotonous. The children will 
bear confinement and work unrelieved by change in any way 
that would drive a Western child into insanity. The very 
infants do not move about and wriggle, but lie as impassive as 
mud gods. Exercise seems to be superfluous to the Chinese, they 
do not understand the foreigner’s desire to walk or to take other 
exercise. A Cantonese gentleman wanted to know how much 
the foreign lady was paid for running about after a tennis ball 
with a bat in her hand and would not believe that she did it for 
nothing when she could hire, coolies to do it for her. Inthe 
great matter of sleep the distinction between the Chinese and 
the foreigner is most marked. The Chinaman can go to sleep 
anywhere with a brick for a pillow, he can lie on a bed of stalks 
or mud bricks, or canes, and sleep the sleep of the just without 
reference to the rest of creation. He does not want darkness or 
quietness, the ‘ infant crying in the night’ does not disturb him. 
In some districts the whole population fall asleep by a sort of 
common instinct the first two hours of the summer afternoon 
no matter where they may be. Position in sleep is of no sort 
of consequence and it would be easy to raise an army of 
ten millions of men in China all warranted to go to sleep across 
three wheelbarrows with their heads downwards like a spider, 
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their mouths wide open’ and a fly inside. It sometimes look 
as if even breathing were optional in China. There is no 
ventilation, except when a typhoon blows the roof off ; over- 
crowding is normal, but no one seems to be put out by it. The 
same freedom from the tyranny of nerves is shown in the 
Chinese endurance of physical pain and in their complete 
indifference to being watched when at work. The Chinaman 
does not care how many eyes are bent on him, nor when, nor 
for how great a length of time, and he suspects something wrong 
when people resent intrusive inspection. When he is sick he 
seems as indifferent to peace and quietness as at other times ; 
guests arrive and depart in numbers proportionate to the 
gravity of the disease and do so with great show and bustle. 
The French lady successfully begged to be excused from seeing 
a caller on the ground that she was engaged in dying. Such 
an excuse would never be offered by a Chinese, nor, if offered, 
would it be accepted. The Chinese have as many of the 
worries of life as other people ; in every district there is a large 
proportion on what Mr. Smith, with American picturesqueness, 
calls the ragged edge of ruin; a slight decrease in the rainfall 
means starvation to hundreds of thousands, a slight increase 
means destruction by floods and no Chinese is safe from a law- 
suit which may ruin him. The steady approach of any of these 
calamities may be seen, but the Chinese face all these things 
with a ‘clear-eyed endurance’ which is one of the most 
remarkable phenomena of the race. 

We had also marked for reference the paper on ‘ face’ and 
on ‘absence of public spirit’ (the Chinaman would read our 
adage ‘every man for himself and God for us all’ with a trifling 
change: ‘every man for himself and God for himself’) but 
space will not admit of any further reference in detail. 
Sufficient has been said to show that here we have a book of 
a highly original character, deeply interesting and exhibiting 
a wide knowledge and penetration. It helps to explain much 
in the recent history of China which is otherwise almost inex- 
plicable. 


AN EX-CHAMPION ON GOLF 
The Game of Golf. By W. PARK, Jun. London: Longmans. 


Willie Park, twice champion golfer, has written a book to 
teach the world to play golf. The book is sensibly and simply 
written, but we cannot find that it has any very new thing to 
tell us about golfing methods. Speaking in a general way we 
may say that Park discusses two alternative styles—the style 
of playing off the right leg and the style of playing off the left— 
his own style and that of Mr, Laidlay. Although he has thus 
taken his own style as the model—and a very true and graceful 
style it is, for his is anything but an extreme case of playing off 
the right leg—yet he contrives to write with a pleasant modesty 
and to dogmatise as little as may be. But why does he show 
us so much of Mr. Laidlay? For the qualities of Mr. Laidlay’s 
execution we have the profoundest admiration; he is in the 
very first rank of amateur golf, but we have always thought that 
his style was a thing to marvel at, and to marvel at yet the 
more when we saw the results which it produced. We have 
always regarded it, in the extreme to which he pushes his 
practice of playing off the left leg, as a wonderful eccentricity 
of genius. And Park truly and usefully warns us against 
copying the eccentricities of any genius, adjuring the novice to 
try to acquire an orthodox style. 

Therefore, we are rather surprised to see and hear so much 
of Mr. Laidlay ; for the rest, the advice appears very sound, 
but seldom of striking novelty, and though the writing is 
pleasant and unaffected, we can nowhere find that the didactic 
manner is relieved by a gleam of humour. That is a pity, for 
golf lends itself to humour : to humour which too often descends 
to farce. The writer commences with a short historical and 
descriptive sketch, and proceeds to discuss the implements used 
in the game ; the body of the book is instructive, and the in- 
struction is followed by some general remarks on handicapping, 
on laying out links, etc. ; while the rules of golf and a glossary 
bring the matter to a conclusion. All this is most orthodo 
and blameless, but not very new in method or matter. Never. 
theless, it would appear that in two particulars Park departs 
from the views of our former instructors. Incidentally, on 
page 66, he seems to indicate that in his opinion the grip should 
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be firmer with the right hand than with the left, though he does 
not distinctly state this. Indeed,’throughout he seems to have 
been guided by the courteous spirit of avoiding polemics and 
contrasts between his own theory and that of others ; this is a 
striking merit of his book. But in the second particular of 
divergence he is explicit—the right foot is to be advanced, 
rather than the left. He notes, justly enough, that this stance 
is coming into general favour both with good amateur and pro- 
fessional players, but omits to mention that the two finest 
drivers, in the latter class at all events, advance the left leg, 
namely, D. Rolland and A. Toogood. In the matter of putting 
his view is that the ball should be ‘smartly tapped,’ rather 
than struck with a smooth following stroke, and this appears to 
be about the total of the points on which he is at variance with 
what the Badminton book, Sir Walter Simpson and the rest of 
them have told us. A very useful injunction is one we find in 
the more general remarks: when in dread of any particular 
hazard ‘concentrate attention on the intended line of play, and 
blot the hazard out of mind altogether.” This is excellent. 
The laws of golf, as issued by the Royal and Ancient Club of St. 
Andrews, Park supplements by the Wimbledon code, and 
exercises his usual wise discretion in giving no preferential 
verdict. But he places their points of difference side by side 
in a manner useful for reference. He makes certain prudent 
comments on the St. Andrews code, but omits to point out that 
it makes no provision for the case of both balls being lost from 
the tee, nor defines that the opponent’s ball shall be replaced 
after being played away in error. 

But, after all is said, Park, whom all golfers know as an ex- 
cellent man and first-rate player, is to be warmly congratulated 
on his excursion into literature. The book is worthy of him as 
a golfer. We have said that he does not enliven his subject 
by many playful touches ; but one sentence we must reproduce, 
on behalf of the gaiety of nations :—‘ My father, William Park, 
senior, who, it is well known, was one of the straightest and 
longest drivers of his day, carried out the principle of the 
follow-through to such an extent that he used frequently to 
run a yard or two after his drive. 

The italics are our own, and the vision suggested is surely 
charming and one at which one may be allowed a smile without 
any irreverence to the memory of that grand old golfer of a 
bygone day. 


AN OLD-TIME JOURNAL 


The Journal of Joachim Hane. Edited by C. H. Firtu, M.A. 
Oxford : Blackwell. 


In 1653 Joachim Hane, German soldier of fortune, artillery- 
man and military engineer in the army of the Commonwealth 
was sent across to France by Cromwell on a secret service 
mission. He was abroad for five months and met with such 
extraordinary adventures in the course of his wanderings that 
on his return he was moved to write out an account of his 
experiences, ‘a short Relacion,’ as he phrased it, ‘ of the severall 
wonderfull passages which I did meete withall in my jorney 
into Franee.’ A copy of this very curious document, made 
probably by General Monk’s secretary, William Clarke, has 
been preserved in Worcester College Library, Oxford, whence 
it was unearthed by Mr. C. H. Firth, who has now given it the 
well-deserved publicity of print and provided it with an intro- 
duction setting forth what is known of Hane’s life, and of the 
political considerations that led to his being despatched on the 
journey of which he has left this remarkable record. 

What the nature of the secret mission was is not definitely 
known, nor does the journal throw any light upon it. But it is 
probable that he went as a military spy to report on the defences 
of the cities around Bordeaux, Cromwell having some vague 
notion at the time of sending English troops there to assist the 
Prince of Condé to raise another rebellion against Louis XIV. 
It was at all events a mission of great danger, and as far as the 
interest of the journal is concerned that is all we need to know 
about it. ‘To speak the truth on all matters did not consist 
with my safety at that time,’ is all that Hane permits himself 
to say, the fact being that it would have meant torture and 
hanging, and he very narrowly escaped both these fates. For 
the first month or so all went well, and he passes very lightly 
over his adventures up to the time when he reached Rochelle 
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and his troubles began. ‘Thus farr,’ he says, ‘1 had reasonable 
good sucses in my intended jorney. But when the Lord 
intended to carry mee through a faire tryall, wherein I might 
more experimentally learne to know his power and strength, 
his knowledge and wisdome, his love and care over his children, 
and his faithfullness to all those that put their trust in him, hee 
suffred the malice of some pernicious sperits to worke upon me’. 
The first of these ‘pernicious sperits’ showed himself in the 
guise of a Scot who recognised Hane as having been with the 
Parliamentary army in Scotland and promptly gave the alarm. 
From this time forth he was a marked man, hunted from hiding 
to hiding, in daily and hourly peril of his life. During the 
four months which elapsed before he at last succeeded in 
getting safely clear of the country, he was beset by every 
kind of danger and hardship, ‘all the griefe and anguish,’ 
as he puts it, ‘that poverty, nakednesse, hunger, frost, and 
the most tiranicall persecution that cruel enimyes could ever 
inflict upon any mortall body.’ No hero of Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man’s romances ever found himself in more thrilling situations 
or had more marvellous escapes than this pious, prosaic German 
engineer, who sets forth his adventures in such homely, matter- 
of-fact style, without the smallest touch of vanity or attempt at 
self-glorification. Nothing, indeed, is further from his mind 
than the idea of posing as a hero or taking any credit to him- 
self for his exploits. His fears, his humiliations, his misfortunes, 
he enlarges upon freely with delightful frankness, but anything 
of which he might have reason to be proud he piously ascribes 
to the intervention of a merciful Providence, whose assistance 
he acknowledges with a convincing sincerity that redeems him 
from all suspicion of cant. He is, in fact, an admirable speci- 
men of the type to which Cromwell’s Ironsides belonged—at 
once intensely practical and intensely religious without being 
in the least hypocritical ; and the Journal is as good an illustra- 
tion as could be wished of its peculiarities, its dogged energy, its 
religious fatalism, and its delight in Biblical phraseology. It 
is a remarkable little work altogether, and as a mere narrative 
of adventure it is well worth reading, while the quaint seven- 
teenth-century English in which it is written gives it a peculiar 
charm. Mr. Firth is to be congratulated on having rescued so 
interesting a document from oblivion. 


TWO VOLUMES OF DENT’S BALZAC 


1. The Unknown Masterpiece (Le Chef d’Euvre inconnu). And 
other Stories. By H. de BALzAc. Translated by ELLEN 
MARRIAGE. With Preface by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

2. La Grande Bretéche. And other Stories. By H.de BALzac. 
Translated by CLARA BELL. With Preface by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. 

London: Deni. 


1. We have before now dwelt on the interest and keen 
perception of Professor Saintsbury’s prefaces to Messrs. Dent’s 
capital edition of Balzac in English. There is one most 
agreeable peculiarity in all these prefaces. Ona high level of 
excellence throughout they almost always contain certain 
salient points that strike both the imagination and the judg- 
ment, and which dwell permanently on the memory. Thus, in 
the preface to the present volume, what could be more true, 
more to the purpose, and better worth saying than this? ‘The 
only objection that I can think of to the title-tale is a kind of 
uncertainty in the plan of the character of Juana. It is per- 
fectly proper that she should fall an unsophisticated victim to 
the inherited tendencies (/e¢ zt be remembered that Balzac 
worked this vein with discretion long before it was tediously 
overworked by literary Darwinians), to her own genuine 
affection, and to the wiles of Montefiore.’ Worshippers of 
Zola and Ibsen should pay heed to the words which we have 
underlined. We do not share Professor Saintsbury’s doubt 
whether Balzac was fooling his readers or not when he wrote 
that he was somewhat indebted to Hoffmann or to one of 
the several Hoffmannesque writers for the ‘Elixir de la 
longue Vie,’ nor do we agree that Mérimée or Gautier would 
have done it much better, or rather we think, that for once 
Professor Saintsbury has given us a crude or unexpressed 
piece of criticism. The subject is one which either of 
those great writers could have handled perfectly, but their 
treatment, each in his own way, would have been so widely 
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different from Balzac’s that the fantastic comparison is hardly 
fair. As to Hoffmann, it so happens that we have walked in 
odd byways of the Hoffmann period which may not have been 


trodden even by Professor Saintsbury, surely by far our best-_ 


equipped critic if you take him de pied en cap. Yet these 
things may very well have escaped his attention. For our- 
selves, we have no doubt Balzac was indebted in the way which 
he describes. Again, we think a good deal better of Melmoth 
Reconciled than does Professor Saintsbury. Indeed, it seems 
to us to carry on with very great success Maturin’s weird and 
terrifying conception—though, of course, in the style of Balzac, 
and not of Maturin—until we come to the last page but one, 
when Balzac makes just such a gross blunder as Louis Steven- 
son made when he wrote that he had done with Prince Florizel, 
of Bohemia, and that he and ‘Hammersmith’ and the Young 
Man with the Tarts, and all the rest of them, might go tumbling 
into space together. It was a rude and inartistic disillusioning, 
exactly like to that which Balzac inflicted upon us when he 
wrote that ‘in this way the secret of the vast power discovered 
and acquired by the Irishman, the offspring of Maturin’s brain, 
was lost to mankind.’ When one has read Mel/moth with con- 
viction and Me/moth Reconciled with equal conviction, the 
shock occasioned by the words ‘the offspring of Maturin’s 
brain’ is as bad as that given when one takes up, as one thinks, 
a cup of tea and at the first sip discovers it to be coffee. Once 
again we have to praise the translation by Ellen Marriage, and 
once again to find fault with the printing of French phrases 
where English equivalents can be easily found. There is no 
difficulty in Englishing either mz//e diables or nom de guerre. 

2. Of one story in the other volume of the series now lying 
before us the Professor says some very shrewd things, notably 
as to the ‘hig-lif’ business. ‘The story, which used to come 
first, La Paix du Ménage, is scarcely worthy of precedence, 
save as eldest. It belongs to the time when Balzac, though 
he had found his way, was not yet walking surely in it ; and 
besides it belongs to a class of work which, though he con- 
tinued to practise in it almost to the end, never was his 
happiest class. The attraction these stories of family broils 
and re-arrangements in “ high life” had for Balzac must always 
be rather inexplicable, except to those who are complaisant 
enough to allow him the knowledge of that high life which, 
though constantly contested by the best authorities, though 
more than dubious to impartial critics, is a sort of religion to 
extreme Balzacians. The comparison and contrast drawn in 
the following sentence may seem at first sight to be somewhat 
far-fetched as well as original, but a very little reflection will 
show that it is founded on complete knowledge and just observa- 
tion. ‘In this particular case, too, the intrigue is of scanty 
interest, and requires a lighter and more airy handling than 
Balzac could often—perhaps than he could ever—give. 
The fact is that he was too conscientious for this sort of 
thing, which in the hands of “Gyp” would have been as 
thoroughly at home as it is out of placeinhis.’ It is a very odd 
prank to talk of a thing being at home in a person’s hands, and 
we most devoutly wish that Professor Sainstbury would purge 
himself of all the crabbed eccentricities and too, too cryptic 
allusions that mar his style—in fact we should heartily rejoice 
if he would clothe his thoughts in ordinary attire instead 
of letting them bedeck themselves, as they sometimes do, with 
all kinds of foreign orders, contrary to English law as well 
as to English custom. Not the less are we quite at one with 
him in the passage just quoted, and indeed we prefer his 
‘perhaps he could ever give’ to his more tentative ‘ could often.’ 
We do not entirely agree with Professor Saintsbury as to the 
conclusion of Za Fausse Maitresse, but that is a matter of 
individual judgment, and Professor Saintsbury certainly does 
not insist unduly on his own view. To us, we confess, it seems 
like the apex put to the characterisation of Paz. Without 
admitting this fully Professor Saintsbury willingly allows that 
‘the devotion of Paz is exactly one of those things which suited 
Balzac best and which he could handle most effectively. And 
perhaps the irony is not too severe, though it represents his 
idol, after having been the object of such a love as his, on the 
point of surrendering to a worthless foseur like La Palférine, 


whom, it may be observed in passing, Balzac never brings on + 


the scene except with the result, whether by deliberate purpose 
or not, of dealing a covert blow at the weakness of women and 
their proneness to low ideals.’ Certainly whatever Professor 
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Saintsbury says, and however he says it, he always sets one 
thinking ; and we look forward so much to the volumes yet to 
come, with his Prefaces, of Messrs. Dent’s most attractive 
series of Balzac translated, that we shall assuredly be sorry 
when it comes to an end. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENTOMOLOGY 


Insect Life. By F. V. THEOBALD, M.A., F.E.S. London: 
Methuen. 


Mr. Theobald essays in this volume to take us over the more 
salient facts of entomology with a special eye to the economic 
aspect of the science. It is a volume of Messrs. Methuen’s 
‘University Extension Series,’ and is, we presume, addressed 
to the intelligent farmer who, without relaxing in his hatred of 
the winged tribe, would yet like to know something about 
their sinful lives. To the prejudices inherent in the agricul- 
tural mind the author gives many a sop in the way of recom- 
mendations of Paris green and London purple, which are not 
as the credulous might think, new shades of colour about to 
become fashionable, but deleterious compounds intended for 
the destruction of insects. But while recommending these 
and other drastic preparations for the general good of the 
obtrusive larva, we are glad to notice that the author is too well 
informed a man of science not to be well aware of the fact 
that Nature is the best doctor for the ills which she has herself 
caused. Indeed it is libellous upon that excellent embodiment 
of the outside world to say that the illnesses for which she 
provides the remedies are of her own manufacture. It is 
when we set at defiance her generally amiable laws that 
she comes down with an ‘I told you so!’ ‘The encou- 
ragement of rooks, starlings, and gulls should be the aim of 
every farmer. The two former birds feed on grubs and do 
more good in a day’s work than all our attempts for years 
to destroy this pest, remarks our author of the deservedly 
dreaded wireworm. It will be gathered from what we have 
already said and from a careful perusal of Mr. Theobald’s 
book that ‘economic entomology’ is mainly a set of recipes 
for killing or at least shortening the lives of anything and 
everything with six legs that flies, wriggles, or creeps in our 
fields and gardens. And it is remarkable to discover what a 
large series of creatures have these unpleasant ways. All the 
main divisions of the insect world have among their numbers 
whole flocks of black sheep, which for the most part are out- 
side depredators, only occasionally, in a burglar-like fashion, 
entering our houses at night. There are of course more 
familiar inmates of our houses who are always at home; but 
of these we need say nothing. Mr. Theobald begins at the 
beginning : he accepts Linnzus’s division of created things 
into Organisata and Inorganisata, though he does not make 
use of those precise terms. He then fixes the position of the 
insects among the animals, and finally runs them to earth as a 
class of the order Arthropoda or Jointed-footed animals. He 
has a word or two to say about the existing number of insects 
which, as every one knows, is immense. So prevalent are 
insects in every climate and in all kinds of localities that it 
is distinctly surprising to learn from Mr. Theobald that only 
the small number of 250,009 have been described and recorded 
in the world’s census. But Dr. Sharpe thinks that the total is 
probably something like two millions, while we have read 
somewhere that ten millions is a better approximation to the 
real figures. In a small text-book consisting of only two 
hundred and thirty-five pages the author could not be expected 
to give anything like a comprehensive account of insect 
anatomy ; nevertheless there is a praiseworthy attempt to 
outline the subject, though we fear that the highly sketchy 
and necessarily exceedingly technical page or two devoted to 
embryology will serve no purpose of any particular utility, 
except indeed to warn the student of entomology that he is 
well in for a very thorny subject and had best put his back 
into the work before him. If not repelled by this initial 
difficulty the reader will find smoother going in the succeed- 
ing section, which takes into consideration the metamorphoses 
of insects, their change from larva to pupa, and from pupa to 
imago. The main part of the book, however, is devoted to 
a review of the various types of insects and seems to us to 
be an accurate statement of quite the rudiments of the 
subject, 
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| dM. DENT AND 60’S NEW BOOKS. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘NEIGHBOURS OF OURS.’ 


IN THE VALLEY OF TOPHET. 
By H. W. NEVINSON. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. [ Just ready, 


~~ | IN THE HEART OF THE HILLS. 


| 3 A New England Story. 
r By SHERWIN CODY. 
Re Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
3 . 7 . . ’ . 1 
< ‘ The tale is told in a simple, straightforward way, and the peace that is 
: in the everlasting hills pervades and inspires it.'’——Scotsman. 
‘An extremely pretty and natural story, quaintly and simply told, and has 
arural atmosphere that is very alluring to the jaded palate. — Glasgow Herald. 
‘A deligitful story, ... It is some time since we have read a sweeter love 
scene than that witn which the book happily closes.’ 
* Illustrated London News. 
VERMONT'S FANTASY 
B3 
i DR. 
; And other Stories. 
; By HANNAH LYNCH. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘It is full of rich colour and the setting is admirably done. . . . They are 
all admirable in their way and decidedly fresh.’—Géasgow Herald. 

‘The authoress has a very rare gift as a writer of fiction. In its enurety 
the collection offers not only something new but something that will remain 
attractive. It might be the work of any one of the best French writers.’ 

Dundee Advertiser. 


IN THE WAKE OF KING JAMES; 


OR, DUN-RANDAL ON THE SEA. 


A New Historical Romance. 
By STANDISH O’GRADY. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. Fust 
’ - 


oe cee Ee 


Véady. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY DR. TODHUNTER. 


THREE IRISH BARDIC TALES. 


Being the Three Sorrows of Story Telling. 
By Dr, JOHN TODHUNTER. 
Imperial 16mo, <loth, §s. net. 


PICTURES FROM GREEK VASES 
The White Athenian Lekythi. “_—¥g 


Being a Series of 12 Plates in Colour and about 20 Illustrations in 
the Descriptive and Explanatory Text 
By HENRY WALLIS. 


Oblong large crown folio, £2 2s. net. 
Ready shortly. 
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: NEW VOLUME OF THE IRIS LIBRARY. 


THE WITCH OF WITHYFORD: 


A Romance of Exmoor. 
GRATIANA CHANTER. 


Square fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d, net. 


By 

Illustrated by the Authore 
‘It, like most volumes of the Iris Series, is most pleasingly narrated.’ 
Glasgow Herald, 

‘ The prettiest little book in the daintiest binding, written in clear, deli- 
‘cate style, and with only sufficient dialect to add piquancy to the narrative 
of the old servant of the Grange. The story breathes of the sweet Devon 
air, . . . Miss Chanter's illustrations of her charming work are graceful 
and picturesque.’—Pad/ Mali Gasette, 





: 

: CARLETON’S TRAITS AND STORIES 
OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 

, Edited by D. J. O'DONOGHUE. 

é With the Illustrations of PHIz to the 1843-4 Edition. 

bs In Four Volumes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. 

‘ [Three Volumes now ready, 


a * This admirable edition.’—Leeds Mercury. 
: ‘ Edited with every mark of care and interest.'—Scotsman, 





Aldine House, E.C., and 67 St. James’s Street, S.W. 








CLEMENT WILSON'S PUBLIGATIONS. 


Ready Immediately. 


THE DUTCH AND ENGLISH IN S3UTH AFRICA. 


A Historical Retrospect by HARTLEY WITHERS. 











The Poems, Epistles, Songs, Epigrams, and Epitaphs. 
Edited by JAs. A. MANson. With Notes, Index, 
Glossary, and Biographical Sketch. Price 5s. Two 
vols., small 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 

‘The Biographical Sketch is carefully executed and 
not too enthusiastic for the occasion.’—-77mes. 

‘Is deserving of notice on account not only of the 
excellence of 1ts paper and typography, but of the sane 
way in which the personal character and literary quali- 
ties of the author of Zam O'Shanter are appraised in 
the Biographical Sketch which serves by way of intro- 
duction. '—Darly News. 

‘its price, its completeness, and the care bestowed 
in the arrangement of its contents, their annotation, 
and the preparation of a glossary, should have vogue 
with the admirers of Burns.’—Scotsman. 


LABOUR, SOCIALISM & STRIKES. 


By Yves Guyor, Political Editor of Le Szécle, formerly Minister of 
Public Works in France. With an Introductory Note by A. J. WILSON. 
Paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
‘We would suggest to Socialists that they could find no better theme on 
which to base their controversial lectures than the declaration of war pro- 
claimed against them by Mr. Guyot.'—Aeynolds's Newspaper. 


ROBERT 


BURNS. 








The Only Survivor of the Crew of the ship 
3oston, during a Captivity of nearly Three 
Years among the Indians of Nootka Sound, 
duction and Notes, by the late Dr. ROBERT 
A DVENTURES Brown, M.A., F.L.S., Commander of the 
first Vancouver Exploring Expedition, ete. 
‘One of the most interesting books of 
travel we have read for a long time.’ 
‘A noteworthy contribution to ethnology. 
J N EWITT. There is, in fact, no other book in existence 
which describes the fierce tribes of Nootka 
to shipwrecked sailors. . . . Picturesque 
and graphic. . . . Luminous and sugges- 


Vancouver Island. Edited, with an Intro- 
Price §s. 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
Sound at a period when they were a terror 
tive.'—Sfeaker. 


~Lonpon: CLEMENT WILSON, 29 PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 


ELLIOT STOCKS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


RAINY DAYS IN A LIBRARY. 

By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 

Contents. 

Jonston'’s WonpDERs. 
St. JoHN’s HIGHLAND Sport, 
TALLEMANT DES REaAvx. 
ACTS OF THE SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT, 
CapTatn TorpHam’s LETTERS. 
PITCAIRN’S CRIMINAL TRIALS, 
BLakEu’s ATLAS. 





PREFACE. 

ADAM PETRIE'sS RULEs. 
BALDASSARE’S PERFECT COURTIER. 
THE OLpvEST SportTinG JOURNAL. 
FIRMILIAN. 

Butwer’'s ARTIFICIAL CHANGELING. 
Haywarp’'s ArT OF DINING. 


‘ The papers therein are brief, and show a genuine fondness not only for things 
j. . 


literary, but for life out of doors.’—Glode. 


In foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The Higher Teaching of Shakespeare. 


By LOUIS H. VICTORY. 
In paper cover, price od. 
Dress and Health. 
An Appeal to Antiquity and Common Sense. 


By CHARLES MOORE JESSOP, M.R.C.P. Lond., Physician to St. Pancras 
and Northern Dispensary ; Dep. Surgeon-General, late H.M. Forces ; 
Author of Past and }uture, etc. 


NEW NOVELS, 


In crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, 6s. 


Gladys Woodley ; or, the Bride of Amiel, 
By EGLANTINE. 


* Every page is stamped by literary genius and an unusual command of beautiful 
language, terse expression, and rare descriptive power.’—Sirmingham Daily 
Gazette. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The Story of an Old Oak Tree, Told 
by Himself. 


By THORPE FANCOURT, 
‘This quaint little sketch is brightly and pleasantly written, and it introduces, 


with excellent effect, scraps of folk-lore and old legends concerning birds and 
flowers.’'—Glagsow Herald. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
Lays of the Heather. 


By A, C. MACDONELL. 





LONDON : ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER Row. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


MR. LESLIE STEPHEN’S NEW BOOK. Two vols., 9s. 


SOCIAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES. Vol.1. Aims 


of Ethical Societies—Science and Politics—The Sphere of Political 
Economy—Morality of Competition—Social Equality—Ethics and the 
Struggle for Existence. Vor. II. Heredity— Punishment—Luxury— 
The Duties of Authors—The Vanity of Philosophising— Forgotten 
Benefactors. 

‘ Nothing which Mr. Leslie Stephen has given to she world is better fitted to 
contribute to clear thinking on subjects of urgent importance, or worthily to ex- 
hibit the strong and subtle dialectic and trenchant style of the most serious critic 
and one of the most powerful minds of this generation. — Dr. Marcus Dods in 
The Bookman. ‘There are few living writers whose style is more delightful 
more easy, and full of charm than Mr. Leslie Stephen. Even in grave subjects his 
dry humour is constantly crofpine up, his argument is relieved by graceful illus- 
tration, by historical allusion, by literary skill,and by apt homely references to 
every-day matters.'—Daily Chronicle. ‘ They abound in lessons of practical 
wisdom and of common sense.’—Morning Pest. 


BY LIEUT.-COL. P. H. DALBIAC, M.P. 


DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS (ENGLISH). 


528 pp., including Authors and Copious Subjects Indexes. 7s. 6d. 
(x) All quotations have been made direct from the original authors ; 
(2) the best editions of the original authors have invariably been used ; 
(3) in all cases full references to the ‘chapter and verse’ of the 
quotations are given. 

‘An improvement upon Bartlett's and other well-known works in that it draws 
largely from recent and living authors.'—Times. ‘The work stands all ordinary 
tests, and the fulness and accuracy of its references makes tt worthy of a place in 
every library where scholarship is valued’—Scotsman. ‘A distinct advance on 
all its predecessors in that it gives the fullest possible reference for each quotation.’ 
—Journal of Education. ‘ The work is up-to-date and admirably explicit in the 
matter of references.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SCHOPENHAUER§SERIES, Vol. VI. 


THE ART OF CONTROVERSY, and other 


Posthumous Essays. By A. SCHOPENHAUER. Translated by BAILEY 
SAUNDERS, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF AURICULAR CONFESSION 


and ABSOLUTION inthe LATIN CHURCH. By HENRY CHARLES 
LEA, LL.D. 2 vols. large 8vo, 30s. 
© The number of facts brought together is amazing, and he quotes a multitude of 
authorities, especially the authorised records of the Councils themselves, statute 
of Synods, Papal Letters, etc.’—Glasgow Herald. 


LIBRARY OFZPHILOSOPHY. New Volume. 


ANALYTIC PSYCHOLOGY. ByG. F. Stour, 


M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, University Lecturer 
in Psychology. 2 vols,f[large 8vo, ats. 


OUTLINES OF LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


By Professor J. E. ERDMANN. Translated by Professor B. C. BuRT, 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
” * Nothing could be better as an Introduction to the Hegelian logic than this little 
treatise.’—Glasgow Herald. 


PARTS OF THE PACIFIC. Illustrated by the 


Author and from Photographs. 8vo, ros. 6d. 

“We have not had a book in our hands for many a day in which we had marked 
so many passages for quotation. Plenty of adventures by filcod and field are to be 
found in this delightful book.’—Daily Chronicle. ‘ A really entertaiaing travel 
book. Its author modestly calls himself “A Peripatetic Parson.” His wandering 
habits have not. however, robbed him of a most excellent gift of humour. The 
book is as informing as it 1s entértaining.’—Yorks Post. ‘We have not lately 
read a book of travels more lively and enter taining.’—Manchester Guardian.” 


THE WORSHIP OF SATAN IN MODERN 


FRANCE. Being a Second Edition (Enlarged) of MODERN 
MYSTICS and MODERN MAGIC. By ARTHUR LILLIF. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


PROS AND CONS: A Newspaper Reader's 


and Debater’s Guide to the Questions of the Day, containing the 
Arguments ‘for’ and ‘against’ in over 250 Questions. Edited by 
J. B. ASKEW. 312 pages, 1s, net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


NATURE’S ORCHESTRA, and Other Poems. 


By the Rev. SAMUEL BARBER, Author of Beneath Helvellyn's 
Shade. Feap. 8vo, half-vellum, 2s. 6d. : 


‘Mr. Barber is a poet of wide and intense sympathies.'—Glasgow Herald, 


THE VICTORY OF DEFEAT, and Other 


Poems, chiefly on Hebrew Themes. By Rev. Wm. HALL, M.A. 
4s. 6d. net. 


* The author is possessed of ccnsiderable pe wer of versification. Alany passages 
are of considerable merit..—Dundee Courier. ‘ Mr. Halt’s verse is smooth and 
melodious, and deeply religious in tone.’—Bristol Times. 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO’S 
QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLI- 
CATIONS will be posted regularly to all who 
desire to receive tt. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limirep, 
Paternoster Square, London, 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin's New Books, 
LITTLE NOVELS. 


R. T. FISHER UNWIN is publishing under this title a series of Original 
Short Stories at the price of Gd. in Paper covers, and 18, in c!oth, 

Two of these are now ready, and a dozen more are in preparation, Great care has 
been exercised in the selection of the manuscripts, which are of the class that made 
the Pseudonym and Autonym Libraries famous, and brought before the public such 
authors as Miss HAWKER (‘ Mademoiselle Ixe'), JouN OtitvER Hopes, Pota- 
PENKO, VESTA SIMMONDS, WALTER RaymonD, ILSE FRAPAN, ALICE SPINNER, 
Louis BecKE, W. C. Scutty, and others. The ‘Uittle Novels’ contain from 
20,000 to 30,000 words each, and are printed in black type. The size is a little 
larger than the Pseudonyms. THE FIRST SEVEN VOLUMES ARE AS 
FOLLOWS: 


THE WORLD IS ROUND. By Louiss Mack. 
Now ready. 
NO PLACE FOR REPENTANCE. ¢ 


By ELLEN F. 
PINSENT. 


Now ready. 
THE FOLLOWING WILL BE ISSUED SHORTLY: 
The Problem of Prejudice, Margaret Gray, A Painter's Honeymoon, 
The Bond of Blood, and Passports. 


If you cannot get them at your Bookseller's or Newsagent’s send a postcard to 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 





INTRODUCTORY ALIFE SPENT FOR IRELAND: 
LETTER by oo aay -e- J. O'Neiwt Daunrt. 
W.E.H.LECKY, M.P. 


‘An extremely entertaining farrago of reminiscence, 
anecdcte, and character painting.'—Padl Mall Gazette. 





THE COURTSHIPS of QUEEN ELIZA- 


BETH. A History oF THE VARIOUS NEGOTIATIONS FOR HER 
MarRIAGE. By Martin A. S. Hume, F.R.H.S. Portraits. 
Cloth, 12s. 
‘A connected and consistent—though assuredly a most extra- 
ordinary—story. . . . A fascinating picture.'—Standard (leader). 
‘Not content with having two strings to her bow our “ great, 
glorious, and immortal Queen Bess”’ also had about two hundred 
beaux to her string. Without a perusal of Mr. Hume's most re- 
searchful and interesting volume no one, no student, even of Froude 
can claim to have thoroughly grasped the character and aim of our 
good Queen Bess.’—Dai/ly Chronicle. 


THE COUNTRY OF HORACE AND 


VIRGIL. By Gaston Bossier. Translated by D. 
Havecock FisHer. Maps. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

‘The English version of the book is all that could be desired 
and the volume deserves a welcome as a valuable addition tothe 
few extra-academic books in English likely to attract a general 
reader towards classical studies.’—Scoftsman. 


SECOND 
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made a face expressive of the utmost contempt for a 
person so old and stout. At the next station this gentle- 
man gathered together his belongings and departed. No 
sooner was the door closed than Inez, with a vivacity 
which must have owed its survival of the discomforts of 
night to its youthfulness clapped her hands together and 
laughed. 

‘I am so glad—I am so glad! And now we can talk at 
last. I have been longing to ask you a hundred ques- 
tions.’ 

‘About your father *’ 

‘No: about yourself. 

‘No.’ 

‘But are yousure? It feels crooked, and I know I look 
like a ghost. Is it not so?’ 

‘No; you do not even look tired.’ 

‘I wonder if I can trust you?’ said the young lady from 
the convent with the deepest gravity. ‘At all events I 
feel untidy. And this glove—I have been trying to 
button it for ever so long. Will you do it for me?’ 

And she held out the smallest hand in the world. 

‘What a joke,’ she exclaimed. 
told me to expect some one, but, of course, I did not expect 
any one like you—and how cleverly you managed the 
Grey Cat—that is what she is called, you know. 
you married ? 

‘No, Senorita.’ 

‘But your hair is grey on one side—just there.’ 

‘It would have been grey all over if I had been married, 
Sefiorita.’ 

She looked at him speculatively. 

‘Il thought you were not,’ she said. 
it. I can always tell.’ 

‘You must have a large experience, Senorita.’ 

Inez shrugged her shoulders with rather a grand air. 

‘Large enough,’ she said indifferently. 

Then she quitted the subject of matrimony and _ pro- 
ceeded with her cross-examination. She inquired into the 
circumstances of her companion’s life, and said that it 
sounded lonely. She took his name and address, inscribing 
them in an absurd little pocket-book from which some 
pressed flowers fluttered to the ground. 

‘Would you like them’? she inquired seriously. ‘Have 
you a pocket-book in which to place them—they are from 
the convent garden.’ 


Is my hat crooked ?’ 


Are 


‘You do not look 


‘And I will send you some more at Easter—every 
Easter, she went on, ‘and you will send some to me. 
You will not forget—promise.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Cartoner, ‘I promise.’ 

And thus they crossed the frontier. 

‘At the next station your father will be awaiting you,’ 
said Cartoner. 

‘Oh—how horrid.’ 

The train was beginning to slacken speed already—and 
the Sefiorita Inez looked at Cartoner with a queer little 
wistful smile. 

‘You are not married,’ she said, with a shake of her wise 
head, and all the weight of that knowledge which even 
convent walls cannot shut out. 
I know there is some one. 


‘But there is some one—- 
I can always tell.’ 
Henry Seton Merriman. 


THE FRENCH SALONS 


TPVHE distinctive characters of the two Salons, the Old 

Salon of the Champs Elysées which every one goes 
to see, and the New Salon of the Champ de Mars which 
every one ought to go and see, are not ill-suggested by the 
choice of presidents for the Societies which organise the 
exhibitions at each. For the first, for the Amis des Beaux 
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Arts, we have Detaille the painter of battle-pieces, the man 
a la triple banalité, the George Ohnet of the _ painting 
world ; and as a predecessor to him Bonnat, whose portraits 
are if possible more commonplace than Detaille’s battles. 
At the head of the Société Nationale des Beaux Arts of 
the Champs de Mars stands and has always stood the 
interesting personality of Puvis de Chavannes. Whether 
one likes the latter’s work or no, it is impossible to deny 
that he is not commonplace. If he seems less original 
than he once did it is only because his own cuvre has been 
so immense and the number of his disciples in proportion. 
He has achieved in fact what is to-day the chiet ambition 
of half the young artists: he has found a ‘formula.’ It 
must be owned that, having found it, he sticks very closely 
thereto. Wherefore to see thoroughly one of his pictures 
or sets of panels is to know as much about his manner 
almost as there is to know. 

In the Champ de Mars of this year Puvis’s four large 
designs for fresco, the Chaldean Astronomer-Shepherds, 
History, schylus and the Oceanids, and Virgil conducted 
by his Genius to the gates of the Underworld, have the 
largement of treatment, the naiveté which verges on bald- 
ness, the general harmony combined with individual unplea- 
santness of colour which make Puvis a puzzle to critics and 
reduce even his warmest admirers to the point of view of 
the wsthete that the ‘ beauty is in the picture,’ and there 
is no more to be said about it. 

Another among the Pilgrim Fathers of the Champ de 
Mars emigration is Dagnan Bouveret. He too has the 
merit of being original, though less strikingly so than the 
President. Unlike Puvis, however, Dagnan Bouveret varies 
his work considerably. One year it is an excellently 
delicate portrait from his hand which attracts everybody ; 
next year he exhibits only peasant scenes. This time he 
has ventured on the field of sacred art in a Last Supper. 
Without question this Céne is one of the notable pictures 
of the year, even though it cannot be called a success. 
There is always something wooden in Dagnan’s painting: 
in this case the woodenness is intensified. The figure of 
the Christ is remarkably weak. It is shown in such 
strong light that it looks as if it were under an electric 
light, and all the features are lost. The brightness 
proceeds, we take it, not from within the figure but 
from the Saint Sacrement which the Saviour holds in his 
hand ; for the figure casts a shadow on the wall behind. 
The faces of the disciples are better, but not of great 
excellence. Still everything is comparative; and if we 
compare Dagnan’s Last Supper with the Burgomasters of 
Herkomer, which was one of the noted pictures of last 
year’s Academy, and is now exhibited at the Champ de 
Mars, the honours go to the French artist. 

After the two painters whom we have mentioned come 
a certain number of ‘arrived’ artists, Founders and 
Associates of the New Salon, such as Cazin, Carolus-Duran, 
Gervex, A. Harrison, who never in any notable degree 
improve or decline from what we expect of them. Gervex 
has a large decorative landscape, beautiful in parts, not 
beautiful as a whole; Carolus one portrait—out of a dozen 
—with a good deal of charm (Simone, a child); Harrison’s 
Grand Miroir has charm also, which indeed his sea-pieces 
rarely lack. 

One generally expects French art to excel in nudes and 
in landscapes, or at least in that combination of landscape 
and figure which are called plein-air pictures. There is 
one notable instance of such success in A. P. Lucas’s 
Appel, a wood-and-water landscape and three nude women 
within it. Though the author is an American it is thoroughly 
French in school and has the same kind of delicacy which 
we get in Raphael Collin’s work. The drawing is not so fine 
as Collin’s and in respect that the farther woman is out of 
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scale may even be described as faulty. Another nude of 
merit in quite a different kind, a mere study, is by Mouette. 
Among the paysagists Damoye is always good, but his 
gamut is limited. Mesdag’s work is stronger if less pleasing. 
A fine thing is the Organ-man by Verstrete. Agache’s Epée 
is a noteworthy picture. Zorn, one of the cleverest of the 
younger men, is rather disappointing in his portrait of 
himself. 

The general effect of the Old Salon is a disillusion 
after the new: the hanging of the pictures is always 
unsatisfactory. Still one of the most original of the 
younger men, M. Henri Martin, exhibits there, as do 
several others whose work, like his, has grown out of 
without slavishly imitating that of Puvis de Chavannes. 
M. Martin’s decorative panel for the Hotel de Ville is far 
less striking than his Dante and the Troubadors of last 
year, now in the Luxembourg. Music, Sculpture, and 
Architecture descending from heaven to instruct man is 
not an inspiring subject: from a little distance they 
appear to be hovering in a shower of paper confetti which, 
seen nearer, may be taken to stand for the leaves of trees. 
Probably few people whose eye had been trained on our 
side of the Channel would think M. Martin’s work other 
than ugly; but it has fine qualities. Another picture of 
the same allegoric-decorative school, which few people 
would consider other than beautiful, is Mr. R. W. Bunny’s 
Eés, the dawn goddess, in the twilight of morning passing 
over a blue sea, which contains likewise reflections of pink 
clouds: there is no sky in the picture, the horizon being 
made by the near shore. 

There are too many of the delicate violet-tinted land- 
scapes, which both salons produce in numbers, for particular 
mention here. Quignon’s work, which is of a different 
kind, is excellent; but it is so monotonous that one won- 
ders how he can find fresh names for his pictures. Sea- 
scapes are few; perhaps in this connection Bouguereau’s 
wax-like woman beneath a waxen wave should be men- 
tioned. An excellent, though small, marine by Blair-Bruce 
is probably the best picture of this class. Of portraits 
there are numbers. Most of the gros bonnets, such as 
Bonnat and Chartran (of course), Benjamin Constant and 
Cormon, seem to have been compelled by the hard times 
to confine themselves to this sort of work. Constant is 
always good. Probably the picture of the vear which 
will be most talked of is Pelez’s L’ Humanité ! which is, 
from an art point of view, an ingenious attempt to apply 
to the higher painting the method and colouring of the 
affiche. 


HENRY IV, AT THE HAYMARKET 


N writing of this production I feel that I must, with 
permission, depart from a usual rule of mine. That 

is, I feel that it is only fair to the actor-manager to start 
by saying that Mr. Tree’s production of Henry IV’. bears 
every sign of becoming a popular success. As to what the 
judicious may think of it that is another matter. Some 
well-equipped critics have written notices between the 
lines of which it is not difficult to read. Others have 
perhaps been a little too much influenced by what a slang 
phrase calls ‘ the personal equation.’ The truth is that it 
is really hard for a critic who has respect and liking and 
admiration for a particular actor to avoid letting his 
judgment be coloured on the favourable side. This 
much said it may be well to consider first the 
arrangement of the play. Considering the difficulties 
one must make large allowances, and yet there are certain 
very senseless ‘cuts ’—e.g., in Act 1. sc, 4, where Prince 
Hal falls to rallying Francis, the drawer, after Francis’s 
astonied query : ‘O lord, sir, who do you mean?’ Prince 













































Hal continues in the same madcap strain, ‘Why then, 
your brown bastard is your only drink: for, look you, Francis, 
your white canvas doublet will sully. In Barbary, sir, it 
cannot come to so much.’ Now this was cut (unless indeed 
it was so mumbled as to be inaudible) and there is no 
more reason for this cut than for others which it 
might be tedious to go o’er, or for the coarse gloss 
which makes the Prince and Poins after the Prince 
has said, ‘Call in ribs, call in tallow,’ shout off together, 
‘ Ribs, tallow!’ This would seem as stupid as can be, but 
it is overborne by the odious vulgarity of the ‘business ° 
introduced without a shadow of excuse at the end of the 
scene. After the Prince’s ‘ Be with me betimes in the 
morning, and so good morrow, Peto,’ Peto stays to tickle 
Falstaff into semi-wakefulness, whereafter the knight 
tumbles from his couch behind the arras, rolls over and 
over on the ground, and there remains wallowing and 
snoring as the curtain falls. This is an outrage, and Mr. 
Tree should be above setting on some quantity of barren 
spectators to laugh by so mean and paltry a device. 
Again, it is at best a very tiresome trick to give Owen 
Glendower what may or not be a Welsh accent (I have 
never heard any Welshman talk so) in speaking English. 
As Mr. Holman Clark, who plays the part, shows the crudest 
idea of an Amurr’can accent in T'rilby, it is at least possible 
that his Welsh accent leaves to seek. As for the tableaux 
introduced in the last Act the thing was much better done 
in the revival of Henry V. years ago at the Queen’s 
Theatre, and even then one could not help reflecting that 
Messrs. Tussaud would have done it much better. In the 
Haymarket production of Henry IV. the grouping is well 
managed, but there is a dreadful want of continuity 
between the living pictures in the foreground and the 
poor painted creatures on the back cloth. Yet again, in 
Act v. se. 3, the business about the pistol—z.e., the bottle 
of sack in Falstaff’s pocket—is omitted, presumably to 
enable the fat knight to wear it ostentatiously slung round 
him, and constantly put it to his lips, a common trick. 
And, to make an end, for one might go on for long 
in the same strain, ‘I could have better spared a better 
man’ is left out, possibly for the same reason that 
Falstaff’s ‘I have led my ragamuflins when they are pep- 
pered ’ is left out—a reason which will presently appear. 
And now to the acting. It is certainly allowable to 
suppose that the chief reason for the play’s production was 
that it would enable Mr. Tree to appear as the true 
Falstaff, as he had previously appeared, with much credit, 
as the mock one in The Merry Wives of Windsor. As to 
Mr. Tree’s rendering of the character, he who would not 
give it praise might be writ down an ass. But, to my 
seeming, the praise is to be bestowed rather on a brilliant 
piece of mimicry than on a reasoned and satisfying effort 
of acting. It is such a Falstaff as the elder Mathews 
might have given a brief glimpse of, and with deserved 
success, in one of his entertainments. The part is a 
notoriously difficult one, as has been justly pointed 
out by the critic of the Datly Telegraph (who, how- 
ever—or let us suppose the printer for him—some- 
what marred the statement by calling the part a 
béte noir). The list of really successful Falstaffs is not 
very long. Henderson, who is said to have been great 
alike in Hamlet and Falstaff, was more of Mr. Tree’s 
figure than of Stephen Kemble’s, as to whom it was 
said ill-naturedly that his only qualification for the part 
was that he could play it without padding. Hackett, an 
American actor, is said to have been excellent in the part ; 
‘Arthur Sketchley’’ and Mark Lemon both tried it with 
but moderate success ; the late Herr Scaria, the German 
basso, played it capitally in Nicolai’s operatic version of T'he 
Merry Wives of Windsor ; the late Mr. Phelps played it 
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excellently wit an excellent cast at Drury Lane. Phelps 
was, as always, scholarly, and by that virtue roused and 
kept the attention and set one thinking afterwards. His 
humour, which was never wanting, was perhaps a trifle 
dry, but he never forgot or let his audience forget that 
fat Jack -was armiger in a punning sense, that is that 
he was a gentleman by birth and up-bringing despite 
his shocking dissoluteness, and that he was very 
far indeed from being the mere poltroon he is too 
often considered. One might think that this matter 
needed no arguing; but it was argued, and that most 
cogently and convincingly, in a monograph published circ. 
30-40. It must not be supposed from the comparison of 
Mr. Tree’s Falstaff to an entertainer’s Falstaff that he 
has not a conception of the character. He has; and 
that conception is the radically wrong one of which 
mention has just been made. He makes Falstaff a 
braggart, which is well: he also makes him a_ knock- 
kneed coward, which is very ill. It is needless to dwell 
on the many instances of this blunder which mar the 
performance: one, his funking and trembling at the 
sound of cannon-shots is eneugh. On the gross mistake 
of the tumble off the couch comment has already been 
put forward. It is in the scenes where there is no room 
for lapses of this kind that Mr. Tree is at his best, notably 
in the celebrated scene of the men in buckram, which 
was capitally given throughout. Furthermore, the actor 
deserves all commendation for the success with which he 
keeps up the Falstaff voice, no light labour. Only once, 
and that only for three words, was Mr. Tree’s real voice 
to be distinguished. So far so good: but that it is a satis- 
factory performance cannot be said. 

In that cast wherein Phelps played Falstatf Mr. Walter 
Lacy played Prince Hal and, like Phelps, Mr. Lacy never 
lowered the character. Mr. Frank Gillmore’s conception 
of the part might pass, though it would pass but ill, if 
transferred to Hugh de Brass. He indicates gaiety by a 
co..stant worrying, unmelodious and unmeaning laugh. 
He tets the great ‘I know you all’ speech go literally for 
nothing, running it off as glibly and lightly as if it were 
one of the Prince’s practical jokes, and it is only in the 
battle-scenes that one can find any praise for him. Mr. 
Mollison, who plays Henry IV., has one merit; he speaks 
blank verse rhythmically and distinctly, and there it ends. 
He is not the least kingly or even knightly in demeanour, 
and his acting is much disfigured by a constant Quilp-like 
contortion of the mouth. Not a word can be said for Mr. 
Everill’s heavy and commonplace Worcester. The more’s 
the pity, for Mr. Everill is a good actor. But Bardolph by Mr. 
Lionel Brough—ah! there is a true flash of humour, Shakes- 
pearean, unobtrusive, vastly entertaining, and in every way 
complete and finished. Of Lady Percy there is but little, but 
of that little Mrs. Tree makesa gem. Miss Kate Phillips, an 
actress of the highest merit in her line, is out of place in 
Mistress Quickly. It is pleasant to conclude upon the part 
which is the greatest success, and that most deservedly, of 
the play—I mean Mr. Lewis Waller’s Hotspur. I have 
always maintained that Mr. Waller had far more in him 
than had yet been seen, and this well-nigh faultless 
(indeed the qualifying word is scarce needed) perform- 
ance has amply justified the opinion. In diction, in bear- 
ing, in gesture, Mr. Waller is every inch Harry Percy. He 
has passion and fire at command, and he has also that keen, 
fine sense of humour which gives the necessary relief to so 
tearing a part. Only once did I detect what seemed a 
missed or false emphasis, and that was in the words 
‘revolted Mortimer!’ Here the stress should surely be 
entirely on revolted, not on the name. ‘This is but a tiny 


flaw in a performance of the very highest mark. 
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THE MATCHMAKER AT THE SHAFTESBURY 


FYNHERE is much genuine merit in The Matchmaker—a 

new comedy by Clo Graves and Gertrude Kingston— 
produced this week at the Shaftesbury Theatre, but 
the piece is unfortunately too loosely constructed to 
achieve lasting success. This is all the more to be 
regretted, since, in some scenes, the work reaches a high 
level of excellence—the dialogue being throughout excep- 
tionally clever, even brilliant. The plot deals with a 
subject which has frequently served Goldoni—in at least 
three well-known comedies, of which La buona Madre is 
the most famous—the punishment of one of those well- 
intentioned busybodies known as matchmakers. Goldoni, 
however, invariably stuck to the main object of his work, 
the skilful delineation of a particular type. It is otherwise 
with the authors above mentioned ; they are altogether too 
diffuse, and have produced mere sketches instead of 
finished pictures, which possibly accounts for the fact that 
notwithstanding her remarkable ability as a delineator of 
a certain class of cynic, Miss Gertrude Kingston, who 
plays the protagonist, fails to produce her usual effect. 
The same criticism holds good for the other characters. 
It is never wise to repeat an extravagant situation and 
in this comedy the device of crawling under sofas and 
tables to play eavesdropper occurs no less than three 
times in two acts. The acting in The Matchmaker through- 
out is very good. Mr. C. Little, always a careful actor, 
makes himself up to look like a certain, well-known, sport- 
ing nobleman, and plays him to the life. Mr. Lewis 
Waller, of whose success as Hotspur mention is made 
elsewhere, acts the character of a young diplomat very 
neatly. Miss Lena Ashwell is sympathetic as Margaretta, 
a young lady who is a miserable -specimen of the match- 
maker’s skill, in her particular line of business. Miss 
Florence West, as an adventuress with a German accent, 
is amusing enough; but in her case, as in that of Miss 
Fanny Coleman, it is quite annoying to see such capabie 
artists struggling with ineffective parts. The same may 
be said of the efforts of Mr. Gardiner and Miss Nina 
Boucicault. They fail, not through any fault of their 
own, but because they have nothiug to do worth doing. 
It is evident that clever as they undoubtedly are, neither 
Miss Clo Graves nor Miss Kingston has as yet mastered the 
difficulties of writing for the stage So far they have only 
achieved a success of esteem. 


THE INDIA AND CEYLON EXHIBITION 


HE Exhibition buildings at Earl’s Court have under- 
gone many changes since last season. We miss the 
remarkable collection of artistic objects loaned by the 
Indian Museum, but, on the other hand, the apparently 
interminable Oriental bazaars which replace it, and which 
link the various sections of the Exhibition together, are 
exceedingly picturesque, and give those visitors who have 
never travelled in Asia a very fair idea of an Eastern 
bazaar deprived of its dirt and confusion, and arranged 
with an eye to stage effect. The Indian village of last 
season is more picturesque than ever, and is filled with 
Indians, Ceylonese and Cinghalese artisans, busily engaged 
weaving carpets, making trinkets, carving furniture, polish- 
ing and painting pots and pans of Asiatic uesign with all 
the dolce far niente we associate with the East, perhaps un- 
justly ; for these natives, appearances to the contrary not- 
withstanding, work harder than we imagine. Elephants 


and camels still promenade the street, and look as 
unutterably bored with their limited peregrinations. The 
village is moreover rendered more attractive than ever 
by a series of little theatres wherein Cinghalese and 
Burmese actors and 


actresses, fakirs and nautch-girls, 
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snake-charmers, devil- worshippers, and sundry other 
Asiatics perform for a consideration, and likewise 
produce deafening sounds. Then there is a genuine 
Buddhist priest—the first who has ever consented 
to be ‘on exhibition ’—a very stalwart and distinguished 
looking reverend gentleman indeed, who however does 
not bare his right arm and shoulder as he ought to do, on 
account of the climate of these islands which he pro- 
nounces very capricious. He is the chaplain of the 
Burmese, who have a little temple of their own, wherein 
they worship daily. The Cinghalese devil-dancers who, 
although they do not perform a Black Mass in honour of 
his Satanic Majesty, are his devout worshippers make 
noise enough to frighten him—which we believe is the 
chief object of the performance—not only from the pre- 
cincts of the Exhibition but from London itself. The 
gigantic wheel goes up and down with commendable 
regularity, and is liberally patronised ; and so too is a very 
beautiful panorama of ancient Rome, in which we behold 
that city as it was in the days of Constantine. The paint- 
ing is admirable, each monument standing out in surprising 
relief. We shall return to this remarkable picture on a 
future occasion, it merits close study, being evidently the 
result of genuine archeological research, and not a mere 
stage decoration. 

A loan collection of a remarkable character has been 
opened this week in what was known last season as the 
Ducal Hall. Possibly the most interesting object shown 
is the original Lingan god, said to be 1700 years old, 
before which millions of well-intentioned people have 
offered up their prayers. A very ingenious sort of rosary 
used by the Brahmins of Benares is the cow’s mouth, a 
kind of bag containing the beads. The devout thrust 
their hands into the bag and count the beads each of which’ 
represents a sin, and by this cunning device, the onlookers 
cannot see the number of peccadilloes ticked off by the 
penitent. A splendid specimen of Indian repoussée work 
is the Rumayen shield, containing fifty panels, illustrating 
the lite and adventures of Rama, who sits enthroned in 
the centre of the disk. Lovers of ophidians will find here 
a noteworthy collection of pickled snakes and scorpions, 
‘found in dwellings in Kandy and loaned by Colonel 
Lowsley,’ the inspection of which will possibly induce most 
people who are not ‘lovers of ophidians’ to give Kandy a 
wide berth. 

We must not forget the big theatre, said to be the 
largest in the world, in which the Star of India which 
rose last season, on the horizon of the ballet world, still 
continues, with variations and improvements, its gyrations 
amid the most gorgeous of surroundings. The pity of it 
is one has such an unconscionable time to wait between 
the scenes ; and one feels the want of a few really first- 
rate dances. It is all very splendid, but not quite satis- 
factory. However, we must acknowledge, and cheerfully 
too, that Mr. Imre Kiralfy here as elsewhere has done 
things—well, liberally and tastefully. The guide-books 
might be improved and reduced in price. The courtesy 
of the attendants is remarkable. R. D. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 
ee late Mr. Henry Cuyler Bunner, though well known 


to the English literary class, was not, I imagine, so 
well known to the ordinary English reader. And yet a 
good many of his books had found their way into the 
English market. More than a dozen years ago his novel, 


called 4 Woman of Honour, had some circulation here ; 
then came Airs from Arcady and Elsewhere, then The 
Midget, then the Slory of a New York Housc, etc.—all of 
Within the last half-dozen 


them before the nineties. 
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years we have had from him four volumes of fiction and one 
of verse. Inthe former category are Short Sixes, Zadoc Pine, 
etc., Runaway Brown, and Made in France (‘French tales 
re-told with a Yankee twist’); in the latter is Rowen 
‘Second Crop’ Songs. Now all these publications ought to 
have done something to make Mr. Bunner popular, but 
apparently they did not—perhaps because there was no 
very individual quality in his prose, and because his verse 
was of the light, bright order for which, in this country, 
there is no great demand. Some of the dirs from Arcady 
are very pretty, but they are nothing more. Mr. Bunner’s 
lyrics belonged to the class of elegant tritles. 

It is not easy in England to establish a poetical reputa- 
tion: the number of those who really read poetry is so 
small. Take, by way of example, the case of Dr. John 
Todhunter, whose J'hree Sorrows of Story-Telling is an- 
nounced to appear. Here, again, is a writer familiar to 
men and women of letters; but what impression, think 
you, has he made upon that powerful and important 
entity, the man in the street? Yet Dr. Todhunter has 
been publishing verses for a good many years past. It 
is fifteen years since he brought out his Forest Songs, 
and about half as long since he issued his Banshee and 
other Poems. Of late years he has figured now and then 
as a writer for the stage; but even the fact that it was 
played on one or two occasions has not, I fear, made 
popular his Stcz/ian Idyll, which was printed seven years 
ago. 

Talking of poetry, by the way, I gather that Mr. 
Mackenzie Bell’s forthcoming book on Christina Rossetti 
will be a combination of biography and exposition. Mr. 
Bell knew Miss Rossetti personally, and he had and has, 
it is understood, much sympathy with the point of view 
fiom which her devotional verse was written. We may 
assume, therefore, that the work has been written in every 
respect con amore. It is just ready, I believe, for the 
printer. Another, and even more intimate, friend of 
Miss Rossetti’s intends, I understand, to publish before 
long his reminiscences of her. Some of these have 
already been in print, but as much again will be added 
to them: result—a handy little volume. These two 
books, of course, will not clash with one another; they 
will simply supplement each other. 

It is pleasant to know that Mr. W. Vincent Wallace 
has prepared a memoir of his distinguished father ; it is 
very desirable that an adequate account of the composer 
of Mariana should be available in English. In French, 
of course, there is the ‘Etude biographique et critique’ 
of M. Pougin, now just thirty years old. In England 
Wallace has not been heard of outside the biographical 
dictionaries and the Dictionary of’ Music and Musicians. In 
musical biography, in truth, we English are not strong, 
Perhaps it is because there is apt to be a good deal of 
sameness about musical careers. We have two ‘Lives’ 
of Balfe, neither of them very interesting, and one of 
G. A. Macfarren, which is rather more substantial. Let 
us hope the monograph on Wallace will surpass all 
three. 

The manufacture of new editions goes on as merrily as 
ever. It is less than two years since Messrs. T. J. Wise, 
Walter Crane, and George Allen brought out their illus- 
trated reproduction of The Faerie Queene, and yet a 
new and tasteful reprint is about to issue from the 
press. The first critical edition of Spenser’s famous 
work was issued in the middle of last century, with 
numerous drawings in copper: for this the two original 
editions had been collated. Then came rival editions, 
by Upton and by Church, in 1758-9, The present century 
shows editions in 1843, 1868, and 1871, But, for all that, 
The Faerie Queene is not a ‘popular’ poem, The new 
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‘Vanbrugh’ in the Mermaid Series will present only a 
selection from the plays. I see poor Sir John figures in 
the Athenwum’s book-list as Sir ‘ James.’ However, he has 
nothing_ to complain of: he was very handsomely edited 
by Mr. W.C. Ward for Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen in 
1893; and in that case he was reproduced in full. It is 
singular that he should survive on the stage only in 
Sheridan’s adaptation of his elapse (A Trip to Scarborough): 
one would have thought that 7’he Provoked Wife would 
have held the boards. 

I take it that the Poems of Sheridan Le Fanu, which 
Mr. A. P. Graves has edited, will appear now for the first 
time in volume form. ‘There is no record of any previous 
collection of Le Fanu’s verses. Mr, Graves’s biographical 
introduction will be welcome. Meanwhile from the same 
publishing house comes a reproduction of Le Fanu’s story, 
The Fortunes of Colonel Torlogh O’Brien, with etchings 
from Phiz’s orginal steel plates. This tale was first issued 
in 1847. Le Fanu’s Chronicle of Golden Friars, which is 
also being reprinted, first saw the light in 1871. It is now 
to be illustrated by his son. 

Poor old Daily News! Where is its memory? I see it 
announces a ‘new novel’ by Mr. John Saunders, entitled 
(it says) /srae/ Mort, Overman. Now, it so happens that 
Mr. Saunders’s novel so named is many years old—nearly 
as old, perhaps, as the writer of the Dai/y News’s announce- 
ment. 

Towards the end of the month, Robert Burns is to tread 
the theatrical boards as the hero of a play to be produced 
at Edinburgh. Why not? Did not Shakespeare himself 
undergo the same indignity a few years ago in a London 
playhouse? It is, indeed, a little surprising that one of 
Burns’s numerous love-affairs has not been dramatised, or 
theatricalised, before now. The late Mr. W. G. Wills no 
doubt had the bard in his mind when he wrote his drama 
of The Man o’ Airlie. The author of the Edinburgh Burns 
play is, I believe, ‘a new writer.’ Your old or middle- 
aged writer was not likely to embark upon so difficult a 
venture. 

A novelty in the wording of literary advertisements. 
I observe that Mr. Guy Boothby is announced by his 
publishers as the ‘author’ of such-and-such stories, but as 
the ‘creator’ of Dr. Nikola, Why these invidious dis- 
tinctions ? 

Another noteworthy advertisement. Mr. Eric Mackay 
is publicly announced as the author of the hitherto anony- 
mous Arron's of Song and Little Gods of Grub Street. 


CORRESPON DENCE 


‘SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND THE EDUCATION 
BILL’ 


(To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 13th May, 1896. 


S1r,—I regret that I did not see Mr. Walker junior’s letter 
about St. Paul’s School last week in time to answer it. It rather 
aptly illustrates one point I wished to make against the Bill, 
that it is intolerably vague in its dealing with Secondary 
Education ; since Mr. Walker at once differs from my in- 
cidental remark that, under the Bill, St. Paul’s School would 
be a local school, by asserting the direct contrary. Let us 
hope the Bill in a later stage may at least attempt a definition 
of this very important point. 

Meanwhile, I fear that Mr. Walker’s arguments that St. 
Paul’s School is non-local are the reverse of convincing. 

His first argument that the school is not local, because the 
founder said it was to be open to everybody, proves either too 
much or notenough. For one thing it would have the singular 
result of establishing that Sevenoaks and Wootton-under- 
Edge Grammar Schools are non-local, and Winchester College, 
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Rugby, and Harrow are local schools. For while the founders 
of the former said in set terms that they were to be for every 
one who came, the founders of the latter imposed various local 
preferences and restrictions. But in truth Colet’s school must 
have been intended to be a London school as it was for day- 
boys only. Indeed Colet himself prayed all might be ‘to the 
erudicvon and profit of my countremen, Londoners specyally’ 
and placed the government in a single London company. 
All that he meant by his gorgeous words was that there was 
to be no ‘d——d picking and choosing’ of London-born 
boys by preference. In Mr. Walker's second argument, he 
is either guilty of ignorance himself, or is presuming on the 
ignorance of your readers. He says St. Paul’s School is not a 
local school because it was included in the Public Schools Com- 
mission Report and not in the Endowed Schools Commission 
Report. True. It was included dmong the Public Schools in 
the Royal Commission on Public Schools 1861, a Commission 
of Inquiry, and was not included in the Schools Inquiry Com- 
mission because that was issued before the Public Schools 
Commission reported. But after the appearance of the 
Public Schools Report in 1864 St. Paul’s was dropped out of the 
Public Schools Act 1867, under which the Public Schools Com- 
mission for legislation acted. Theonly other school so dropped 
out was Merchant Taylors’. The conjunction is significant. They 
were dropped out because,both were far excellence day-schools 
and therefore local, and not national. Ifit had not been that they 
were ‘locals’ in London, they would never have been included 
among the Public schools at all, any more than Manchester 
Grammar School, or the Liverpool Institute. Westminster, 
though little larger in point of numbers, was included in 
the Public Schools Act 1867, because its essence, like that of 
Winchester and Eton, was its scholars, and they were and are 
boarders, drawn from all parts of the kingdom. St. Paul’s as 
a day, and therefore local school, was left to be dealt with, and 
was dealt with by the Endowed Schools Commissioners. So 
successful was their dealing with it, as a local school, that it has 
been transformed from lingering decrepitude into the tran- 
scendently flourishing institution it now is. That it so flourishes 
is no doubt largely due to Mr. Walker, sen.—I am, etc., 
YOUR CONTRIBUTOR. 

{We are not convinced by this argument in relation to 

Merchant Taylors’.—W,0.] 


ABOUT PARROTS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Watford, Herts, 13th May, 1896. 

S1k,—Having travelled in Equatorial Africa I read with 
interest Darsie Latimer’s and Petrel’s letters upon what their 
parrots do say, recorded in your esteemed journal. 

As I write, a parrot I have had for twenty years stands 
before me, and is a bird that knows exactly what she wants. 
The moment the sun sets she calls out, ‘ Polly wants to go to 
bed’ until she is covered up for the night ; at 4 o’clock every 
day ‘ Polly wants a cup of tea’ and gets it in the shape of a 
piece of bread and butter. She feels the cold and then says 
‘Polly so cold ;’ this and many other things which perhaps I 
may repeat to you later on, my bird, a very observant one, will 
repeat. The precious point however about my Polly which I 
don’t pet in the least (I think their sex is determined by their 
greater fondness for men or women as the case may be, theirs is 
no cupboard love) is its attention to me. It does not matter 
what time I get home after she has gone to bed, or where the 
parrot may be in the house, it bids me‘ good night’ from her 
favourite window; if I return by daylight, it is : the first to 
see me and let the house know I am in sight. When let out of 
her large cage it will make straight for me in any ‘room | may 
be in, though I may not have uttered a word, and the way the 
bird imitates my voice is said to be perfect. There isa great 
deal of quiet fun about my parrot: it loves to send our dogs 
upon idle errands, and even delights to make fun of my friends. 
A gentleman whom you, Sir, know well, about to honour me with 
his company at dinner, was shown into a room where my parrot 
was, covered up for the night, and after he had quietly seated 
himself, heard ‘ Well’ in my voice ; he looked round and mar- 
velled, as I was not to be seen. In a minute or two the parrot 
repeated ‘ Well,’ whereupon my friend had a good look round, 
behind the curtains and so’on, and as'I entered the bird chuckled. 
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Later my friend cracked a nut for the parrot, but dallied too 
long with it for the bird’s patience, and the bird cried ‘ Hurry 
up. Ican tell many tales about my parrot, and have often 
thought of making a collection of them, and about one other I 
had which was poisoned up the River Congo, but your space 
forbids.—I am, etc. ROBERT C. 


THE BENEFICES BILL 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
All Saints, Lambeth, 13th May, 1896. 

Sir,—The clergy feel keenly the unjust and revolutionary 
attack involved in this measure. Neither at the Reformation, 
the Great Rebellion, nor the Revolution, was such a proposal 
ever made: while the cant and hypocrisy by which it has 
been so piously recommended do not make it more palatable. 
Most Conservatives believed that the first consequences of 
the present Administration’s large majority would be to avoid 
the Radical and Socialistic schemes of the Morleys and 
Aclands. Many sigh for a little rest in legislation, and no 
robbery nor confiscation. Yet here is a scheme, which if applied 
to any other body of men in England would be scouted as 
unworthy of five minutes’ consideration, formally proposed and 
endorsed by seven Tory laymen. The arguments of the Bill's 
opponents, however, are not all lost—for the Bishops of 
London and Norwich, in convocation, appear not quite 
comfortable as to its actual nature and proposed exploits. 
The speech of :Bishop Temple distinctly evidences this much, 
But the archbishop to whom I have appealed in vain, said— 
‘It was not the purpose of the Bill to deal with the honoured 
old veterans of the Church. No bishop would issue a com- 
mission in such cases. In the whole length and breadth of 
England there would not be a case of hardship of that sort, for 
people would combine to give the noble old man such assistance 
as would enable him to discharge the duties of the benefice.’ 
This of course means—if it means anything practical—that 
‘honoured old veterans’ and ‘the noble old man’ would, like 
the bishops themselves, be beyond the Bill’s operations. Not 
so, however, unless the Act precisely, and by a definite age, dis- 
tinctly excludes them. The bishops would very soon be unable 
to work the Act in their own and their admirers’ interests. | 
fear that ‘the noble old man’ might profitlessly ‘ whistle to the 
wind.’ The Bishop of St. Alban’s no doubt regrets that he had 
to pay his own costs and the cost of his East-end victim, under 
the Discipline Act, after the most scandalous persecution of an 
impecunious incumbent—acquitted by the Privy Council. All 
the more so, perhaps, because that prelate had been made the 
catspaw of other people. In the following letters, I do but ask 
a simple question, in good faith and unambiguous language. As 
they concern the public as much as the clergy, I respectfully 
beg you to publish them. The foundation-stone of this highly- 
beneficent Bill appears to be only of crumbling sand ; its adorn- 
ments of baleful promises and barley-sugar. In its methods, 
however, it follows ‘the bright Occidental Star’ and the Venetian 
Republic.—I am, etc., FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, 


No. I. 


All Saints Vicarage, Lambeth, 4th May, 1896. 
My Lorp ARCHBISHOP,—In the Zimes of this morning (p. 4, 
col. 2) Your Grace is reported to have spoken thus: ‘ The Bill 
was aimed at men who said “I’m not able to do the duty, and I 
don’t care what becomes of the parishioners ” who were suffering 
from incapacity of spirit as well as of body.’ If the Benefices 
Bill be ‘aimed at men’ who have made such a statement, they 
are no doubt somewhat numerous. Now, as no individuals are 
specified, and as all existing beneficed clergy are involved in 
Your Grace’s weighty condemnation and will be interested in 
your reply, I venture, therefore, to ask for the name of any 
single beneficed clerk who is known to have made the state- 
ment.—I am, my Lord Archbishop, Your Grace’s obedient 

servant, FREDERICK GEORGE LER, 


No. Il. 


All Saints Vicarage, Lambeth, 11th May, 1896. 
My Lorp ARCHBISHOP,—A Bill affecting ten thousand 
beneficed clergy—highly penal in its character, retrospective 
in its action, and, as many hold, confiscatory and grossly 
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unjust in itself, should not have been framed on mere report. 
Your Grace publicly and officially declared that it was ‘aimed 
at men who said “ I’m not able to do the duty, and I don’t 
care what becomes of the parish!” ’ (Report of Convocation, 
Times May 4, 1896.) A week ago I took leave, in courteous 
and respectful language, to ask Your Grace for the name of 
any single clergyman who had so ‘said.’ But to that communi- 
cation no reply has been vouchsafed. On the face of the state- 
ment—which certainly bears an appearance of inconvenient 
vagueness and inherent improbability—it seems that such 
a statement could not have been personally made to Your 
Grace. If made to others from whom Your Grace received it, 
the statement may have been ardently imagined or exaggerated 
in transmission. I venture to think, therefore, that as Your 
Grace—for good and sufficient reasons, no ‘'doubt—appears 
unwilling to afford the information asked for, you would kindly 
condescend to embody the basis of Your Grace’s statement in 
a preamble to the Benefices Act—that portion of a Bill 
(altogether wanting in this case) which commonly sets forth 
the exact and express evils and injustices to be remedied by it. 
The ‘honoured old veterans of the Church,’ to whom you 
paternally and benevolently ‘refer, unlike the honoured old 
bishops, are not excluded from the Bill’s operation, but included. 
On the whole, therefore, the veterans in question might possibly 
prefer the justice of the existing law, ora distinct enactment, to 
the official private favour and exceptional mercy of the new 
spiritual judges in things exclusively temporal.—I am, My 
Lord Archbishop, Your Grace’s obedient servant, 
FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, 


‘It must be distinctly understood that we in no way commit 
ourselves to the views expressed in this letter.—.V.0. 


REVIEWS 
PARISHIONERS OF PARNASSUS 


Lyra Celtica. An Anthology of the Poetry of the Celt. Edited 
by ELIZABETH SHARP. With Introduction and Notes by 
WILLIAM SHARP. Edinburgh: Geddes. 


Mr. William Sharp has so frequently called a rally of con- 
temporary rhymes that he may be considered the declared 
friend of the minors, the generalissimo of the little poets. 
The world is not prone to make way for these, and may well 
look askance at such hearty labours on their behalf. We fear 
it is a losing cause, however, to mobilise the weaker sort into 
solid battalions for the storming of public recognition. The 
walls of the critical Jericho may sometimes veil their tops for 
a moment, in deference to the swarm-attack and the multi- 
tudinous outcry. but the little folks’ wind seems to be all used 
up in the shouting and the log-rolling ; and ere they can profit 
by the favourable instant and scale the citadel, the walls—in 
the momentary lull of breath-taking—have slowly risen to 
their normal height again. Those who were outside are 
outside still, and the secular process of disillusionment as to 
the nature of their own powers and the range of their own 
destinies overtakes a new generation of the sons of women. 
We speak of what we know, for we were young and a poet 
once ourselves. ‘What is of more moment, however, than 
getting the world to pay the tribute of regard to the literary 
efflorescence of the average young man is the fact that Mr. 
Sharp’s own literary merits have undoubtedly suffered dis- 
esteem by reason of this public companionship with the 
immature. For one thing the cult of the kindly intention 
does not build up a reputation for critical perspective, and 
the habit of stooping, though it issue from benevolence and a 
desire to encourage, may come in time to be attributed to a 
weak backbone. Wherefore we were the more content to see 
recent signs, as we thought, that Mr. Sharp had sown his 
wild-oats of critical complaisance ; that he would now employ 
his talents in the service of his own reputation and settle down 
to the serious business of literature. But alas! in the present 
anthology we find him at his old fond pursuit of annotating 
unpublished authors and pointing out the exact difference 
between the tweedledee of one unrecognised singer and the 
tweedledum of another who pipes his lone and equally un- 
original desire in the next parish. 
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More by token, a strange insistence on the parish boundaries 
of Parnassus is among the things that make this anthology 
unique. Not less than eleven regions of Celtic songdom in 
time and place are delimited, and they are burdened with 
designations—witness ‘ Modern and Contemporay Scoto-Celtic’ 
—which it is a fatigue to utter and a sin to haveinvented. We 
can suppose that it was worth while to take account of such 
matters as age and locality once or even twice. But so 
extraneous a thing as a classification ought not to be allowed to 
enter the very life-current of an anthology, so as to become a 
haunting presence, like the voice of the schoolmaster, in the 
flow of every song. Yet not the smallest lyric—simple, it may 
be, and a foolish thing, look you, wrought of that sheer imbe- 
cility of youth which never changes with place or time—not 
even such a trifle as this may one read and forget whether 
it be Contemporary Irish or Medieval Welsh, Modern Breton 
or Middle Gaelic, or that Celtic Fringe—the longstop of the 
eleven—which is exactly like all the rest. ‘ Poetry, if you will ; 
but there must be no heedless wandering in Arcady!’ So the 
boundaries are explained to us in the introduction, they are 
enforced in the table of contents, they are beaten into us in the 
body of the book and we are whipped with them in the notes 
at the end. As the editors are probably not exclusively to 
blame for this sacrifice to science and system, it looks as if 
pedantry were the rock ahead of the new northern publishing 
house. 

Nevertheless, though this beating of the boundaries beget in 
the first instance a feeling of soreness, one may not say that it 
is all barren from Dan to Beersheba, from Connaught to Corn- 
wall. The lover of poetry will have sighted many a pleasant 
place, many a little song-world of blossom and bloom, whither 
he will return at his leisure to lose himself and linger, happily 
forgetting where exactly he is in the geography of the whole. 
The poetry of the Celt is essentially Nature-poetry, unencum- 
bered by knowledge, disengaged from afterthought, proceeding 
from a direct outlook upon the procession of the world, from 
the vision and the bearing of its sights and sounds. Even the 
most personal sorrow or disaster is always felt as a dramatic 
enactment in a vast surrounding amphitheatre of earth and sky, 
the relation to Nature playing the part which the relation to 
the social medium and to contemporary ideas plays in the poetry 
of less elemental races. The immediate world of the Celt, too, 
has its own grandeur, as in Wales and the western isles ; its 
own splendour of colour and joyous foison of rich qualities, as 
in the Highlands and in Ireland, ‘where the butter and the 
cream’ of nature and of human nature ‘ do wondrously abound.’ 
Therefore we doubt whether Mr. Swinburne himself has ren- 
dered with such vigour and fulness the joys of seafaring as do 
some of the bards whom we have here only in translation ; 
while to call Dafydd ap Gwilym the Keats of Wales is by no 
means so foolish a venture as comparisons of that kind usually 
are. It will be seen, then, that for the work of the older singers 
—the true Celtic music—we have no word but of welcome. Did 
the book contain nothing but these, it would be valuable and 
an accession to the available delights of literature. But it con- 
tains more, and the more is so far from being uniformly excel- 
lent that the whole would have been completer without some of 
its parts. The modern Celtic bard is very clearly of the minor 
order—one or two saving exceptions being made—-and even 
the best minor poetry of to-day is not being written by Celts. 
If some of the youngest here are among the least satisfactory, 
the better argument why they should have been allowed to 
wait. But that would have been asking too much of our 
editor. For Mr. Sharp (not, we presume, without encourage- 
ment at home) loves nothing better than to ascend his literary 
outlook tower every morning to search the horizon for a new 
poet and to bid him welcome. Thus a sprinkling of things 
here, not the worst, are by Celts who have laudably 
abstained from committing their indiscretions to book- 
form. Still, there are those who might well have waited ; 
and those, not new to anthologies and the columns of certain 
critical organs, who will certainly be sent back later on. 
Of the modern sections, freest from weak places seems that 
devoted to the Breton bards, richest is that of Wales (by the 
unfair appropriation of Meredith), but altogether young Ireland 
seems in the hopefullest way, astir with inspiration and the 
sound of clear new voices. The recent sending to Coventry of 
the whole fraternity of political agitators has, it would seem, 
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released the better spirit of that people for the increasing of the 
grace of life, albeit with some loss to the public stock of mis- 
chievous amusement. In ‘A.E.,’ Moira O’Neill, Rosa Mul- 
holland, Nora Hopper, and W. B. Yeats (whose genius, also, 
has such notable affinities with what is beautifully feminine), 
you have as hopeful a circle as one need wish to see in a land 
grown weary of distressfulness. Scotland has nothing like this 
to show. Here only two contemporary names rise above the 
prairie grass of minor poetry which covers a hundred pages ; 
and of these, Robert Buchanan may not be said to be of the 
new generation, while Fiona Macleod’s eminence is rather in 
romantic prose-work than in poetry. Of the other things, some 
of the best are not specially in place here; ‘The Land o’ the Leal, 
for instance, breathes the pieties of Lowland presbyterianism 
and is less Celtic than the ‘ Two Grenadiers’ is German, But we 
were forgetting John Davidson, who abides in Fleet Street. 
He will do well, if he escapes the snares of declamation and 
melodrama; as will Miss Fiona Macleod, if she lets-be the 
sexual discriminations, in man’s disfavour, of her who was lately 
renowned as Sarah Grand: also if she re-inters her Rossetti 
and reads her Shakespeare, especially the comedies. We should 
like to prescribe the same course of reading for Mr. Sharp him- 
self, who here talks of ‘that singular forgetfulness of the human 
state and its destinies which is called gaiety.’ What would 
Father O’F lynn have said to that! 

The book is well equipped with a readable introduction, and 
with notes that have all the fascination of the personal paragraph, 
the harmless evtente cordiale reigning here as though all the 
morning stars sang together. The printing is admirable, and the 
presentation has just the touch of queerness that proclaims its 
issue from the Evergreen office. We would remark, however, 
that the alleged Gaelic refrain at p. 261, albeit involving only 
two words, consists of an impossible expression mis-spelt. 


THE STORY OF ALEXANDER 


The Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great. Being trans- 
lations of the EthiopicHistories of Alexander by the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes and other writers, with Introduction, etc. By 
E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt. D., Keeper of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. London: Clay. 


No personality in all history, save perhaps Napoleon’s, has 
so deeply moved the imagination and idealism of all nations as 
that of Alexander the Great. His courage, hardihood, energy, 
and generalship ; his wide travels and stupendous conquests ; 
his nobility of character and his early and tragic end, make up 
a figure upon which the world has dwelt with wonder and 
devotion for two thousand years. That legend should have 
sprung up around his marvellous career was in the ordinary 
course of things, and that many of those immemorial tales, 
which (as Mr. Budge well says) never seem to have any 
beginning in the East, should have been fastened upon 
Alexander’s attractive personality, was to be expected. But the 
extent and range of Alexander’s legend are paralleled only by 
those ancient folk-tales which seem to have travelled over the 
whole globe. Beginning with a fabulous history of the great 
deeds of Alexander written, as Mr. Budge argues with much 
probability, by an Egyptian, or at least in Egypt, not very 
long after the conqueror’s death, the story soon found its way 
into other languages. The oldest version known to us dates 
back in all probability to the second century A.D., but doubt- 
less represents an earlier redaction. It pretends to be the 
work of Callisthenes, but is now prudently qualified with the 
prefix pseudo. This old Greek version is found in several 
manuscripts, some of which endeavour to reconcile legend 
with fact, whilst others smother history in fiction. Then the 
story passed into Latin, by the fourth century at least, and 
also into Armenian, probably in the fifth century. Later comes 
the Syriac version, which Mr. Budge published seven years 
ago, and which Professor Néldeke has proved to be a trans- 
lation from a Persian (Pahlavi) version of the seventh century. 
Oddly enough there is no Hebrew version : though there are 
tales of Alexander’s career in Hebrew from other sources ; 
but it is clear that some of the legends were known to 
Mohammed, since we find many references to the ‘Two 
Horned, Dhi-l-Karneyn, in the Kordn, and Persian and 
Arabic historians show a considerable familiarity with the 
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details of the Alexander story. From these sources it found 
its way further East, and Malay and Siamese versions were 
noted by the late Sir Henry Yule. A Coptic redaction of the 
story existed before the tenth century, as Mr. Crum and M. 
Bouriant have demonstrated, and the legend in turn puts on 
a Turkish dress, and clothes itself in German, French, and 
all the languages of Europe. ‘The history and legends of 
Alexander became known from Malay on the East to the 
British Isles on the West, and from Sweden on the North 
to Abyssinia on the South: few books have gone so far, and 
still fewer have been so thoroughly welcomed and adopted 
into the literature of the various nations of the world.’ 

The particular versions which Mr. Budge has now, through 
the munificence of Lady Meux, edited and translated in a 
form at once scholarly and sumptuous, are the Ethiopic 
histories of Alexander, which consist of a version of the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, forming the bulk of the present book, extracts 
from Ethiopic translations of al-Makin and other writers, a 
brief anonymous biography, and an extraordinary ‘ Christian 
Romance.’ Of these the first is by far the most important. It 
is obviously written from an Arabic original, but when and by 
whom it is impossible to say. In their general character the 
Ethiopic legends of Alexander are such modifications of the 
Arabic versions as might be expected in a Christian Ethiopian 
patriotic scribe. ‘ They reflect largely the Christian Ethiopian 
idea of what manner of man an all powerful king and 
conqueror should be. The historical facts and legends 
connected with the birth and life and death of Alexander were 
freely drawn upon by the translator and scribe, bet in their 
hands they became a means not only of instruction but also of 
edification for the reader. In their works the story of 
Alexander’s victory in the chariot races disappears, for the 
Oriental never truly appreciated athletics [how about the 
Mongols and Tartars, Moguls and Mamelukes ?} ; Greek gods 
are transformed into Old Testament personages such as Enoch 
and Elijah, speeches of heathen kings are couched in Biblical 
language, Philip of Macedon figures as a martyr and Alexander 
himself becomes a Christian teacher, having a profound know- 
ledge of Old Testament history, and is eventually described as 
a saint who was worthy to receive revelations from the Divine 
Spirit of God Almighty, and to preach the Christian doctrine 
of the Resurrection. Never was heathen king or profane 
history so thoroughly transformed.’ 

To the student of the migration of myth, to scholars like 
Noldeke and Ausfeld, to folk-lore devotees, and the growing 
number of persons interested in mediaval romances, Mr. 
Budge’s edition and translation of the Ethiopic Alexander 
Story will be very welcome. Of the scholarship there is no 
need to speak. Mr. Budge has long proved himself a man of 
accurate learning and invincible labour. The few slips we 
have noticed, such as dinmanir and Au'rdn, are doubtless 
misprints—poetic retribution for employing a German printer, 
however excellent, when the work ought to have been printed 
at home. The translation is in vigorous English, yet not too 
virile. Unlike the notorious Burton, Mr. Budge glides politely 
over the somewhat crude relation of ‘ anthropological ’ facts in 
his original. Occasionally he employs a pleonasm, like 
‘kneeling on her knees,’ for which, however, there is excellent 
authority, but the English as a whole is sound and masculine. 
Whether it will interest any but specialists may be doubted. 
There is considerable sameness in these mythical medieval 
histories : a queer combination of Plutarch with the wonders of 
Sindbad the Sailor, which palls on the average appetite. The 
interest of course lies in the representation of early Ethiopian 
ideals of life and conduct; yet besides this, and what may be 
called the genealogical literary interest of a member of a group 
of allied versions, there is much that is curious and something 
that is humourous in the Ethiopic story of Alexander. The 
circumstantial information concerning Aristotle's magical 
performances with wax figures—which correspond pretty 
accurately with superstitious practices known to have existed 
among the ancient Egyptians—is enough to raise the indignant 
wraith of the late Sir Alexander Grant. After hocusing 
Alexander with all sorts of amulets and abracadabras, the 
revered philosopher presented him with his chef @’auvre. 

‘And, moreover, Aristotle made for Alexander a box and he 
placed therein figures which were made in the similitude of his 
enemies. Now some of those that were therein had in their 
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hands leaden swords which were curved backwards over their 
hands, and some of them had spears in their hand which they 
held head downwards, and some had bows with strings which 
had been cut, and he placed them in the box with their faces 
turned downwards, and he nailed up the box with nails and 
fastened it with an iron chain. And Aristotle commanded 
Alexander to pray the petitions which he had taught him, and 
he washed him with water and purified him ceremoniously for 
four days in the presence of his great army. Then he said 
unto Alexander, “ Carry this box with thee whithersoever thou 
goest, and when thou makest thy habitation in any place lay 
thine own hand upon the box... and pray with the peti- 
tions,” ’ etc. 

The effect of this magical box and the incantations said over 
it was exactly such as was produced by medieval witchcraft. 
The wax figures were duly operated on and the real enemy 
whom they represented naturally came to grief. Indeed there 
are some very pleasing stories of magic in this volume which 
all medizvalists—if we must use a vile word—will be glad to 
possess. It is a notable example of its class, and its editing 
leaves little to be desired. 


THE HOME RULE PARLIAMENT 


A Diary of the Home Rule Parliament, 1892-1895. By H.W. 
Lucy. London: Cassell. 


Mr. Lucy reminds us of Punch, and Punch reminds us of the 
curate who said charitably ofa bad egg, that ‘parts of it were 
excellent. We fear that we must say something of this sort 
about Mr. Lucy’s book. Parts of it—a great many parts, in- 
deed—are excellent ; but far too much of it consists of laborious 
and superfluous jesting. The book sadly wants proportion ; it is 
like a picture in which the values have been neglected. It 
treats sometimes of great events, and sometimes of very small 
incidents, but both are viewed with equal eye, and are made to 
assume almost equal importance. Now, we do not mean to 
disparage the small-beer that must necessarily be found in a 
chronicle such as this. Details and things that seem trifling at 
the time are precisely the material for which the historian of 
the future will be most grateful ; but we must say that they are 
overdone in this diary, and that minute history has been carried 
to anexcess. Can it possibly be worth while to record the fact 
that a dog was once heard to bark while the Duke of Argyll 
was speaking in the House of Lords, or that Mr. Rathbone 
once addressed the House of Commons during a thunderstorm ? 
If this kind of thing is history, we may as well add that we our- 
selves have seen a small black cat cross the floor of the House 
of Commons, but our appreciation of the omen was so imperfect 
that we did not write down the exact moment and direction of 
its transit. We have just one more crow to pluck with Mr, 
Lucy. His book is often very amusing; it would be more 
amusing still if it were more frequently serious, if he could now 
and then rid himself of the obligation to find jokes everywhere. 
Constant levity, and insistence on trifles that do not signify 
a straw, soon cease to amuse, and become irksome. But 
with these deductions, we recognise Mr. Lucy’s qualifications 
as a Parliamentary diarist. He is observant, and, on the 
whole, accurate, and these are great merits. For a journalist, 
his political opinions are unusually strong; he clings to the 
Home Rule delusion, and allows this exploded notion to tinge 
the entire current of the book ; but the defect is unimportant, 
and a prejudice on the other side would have been equally 
undesirable. 

It would be difficult to find a more interesting period than 
the few years over which this Diary extends. The introduc- 
tion and rejection of the Home Rule Bill, the retirement of 
Mr. Gladstone, the death of Lord Randolph Churchill, and the 
formation of the Unionist Government, were events of the first 
magnitude ; and in this same period Mr. Chamberlain’s career, 
the rise of Mr. Asquith, and the retirement of Mr. Peel have 
also to be duly noted. For Mr. Lucy, as for any candid observer 
of those years, everything centres in Mr. Gladstone, who was 
always a head and shoulders taller than his antagonists. Even 
Mr. Gladstone’s very last speech, the memorable utterance in 
which he declared war against the House of Lords, bore such 
slight traces of the infirmities of old age as to be in terrible 
contrast with the last painful speeches of Lord Randolph 
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Churchill. Mr. Lucy does ample justice to the genius of both 
these great men, but presents his readers with a somewhat 
jaadequate picture of the final Parliamentary appearances of 
Lord Randolph. The fact is that nothing more strikingly 
tragic cin be imagined than Lord Randolph, wrecked and 
shattered in body and mind, as he made his last two or three 
speeches from the front Opposition bench. These were the 
speeches of an old man ; it was Mr. Gladstone, just forty years 
older, who seemed to retain the fire and vivacity of youth. 
Perhaps the Home Rule Parliament will be remembered rather 
for the end of these two careers than for the absurd Bill that 
was hustled through the House of Commons and killed in the 
Lords. But if any one wishes to read the detailed Parlia- 
mentary history of that inept measure, gv2mzua2m animus 
meminisse horret, he cannot do better than read it in Mr. 
Lucy’s book. We must take exception, however, to the too 
minute description of the disgraceful fight and scene towards 
the end of July 1893, on the double ground that it is bad taste 
to give prominence, long afterwards, to that event, and that the 
confusion was too great to admit of anything like orderly nar- 
rative. It is told in eight Homeric pages all the same. For 
the rest, an extraordinary medley of matters great and small 
carries us on to the close of the late Parliament. We can only 
repeat that, with a little more method and arrangement, the 
book would have been greatly improved. Diaries may be easy 
writing, but they are apt to be hard reading. A really conse- 
cutive account of the chief events and personages of the Home 
Rule Parliament would have been a valuable historical work, and, 
we should suppose, well within Mr. Lucy’s powers. As things 
are, he has frittered away in trivialities an abundance of material 
that might have served a more important literary purpose. 


EMILIO CASTELAR 


Don Emilio Castelar. By DAVID HANNAY. Public Men of 
To-day Series. London: Bliss. 


Mr. Hannay has in his life of Castelar boldly recognised the 
fact that English readers know but little of Spanish politics. 
The book before us is therefore less of a biography than a 
history of those strange vicissitudes through which Spain has 
passed since the death of Ferdinand VII. As a history there- 
fore, pure and simple, we prefer to take it, using Castelar as 
Mr. Hannay uses him as a mere peg upon which to hang 
historical facts. Many a greater than he took part in the 
intrigues that resulted in the banishment and the final restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, but Castelar has survived the heroes of 
the first Carlist war as he has survived such men as O'Donnell, 
Prim, Narvaez, and a dozen of the military politicians of the 
Republic. Castelar therefore has a right to be included in a 
series dealing with the lives of the public men of to-day inas- 
much as he lives to-day, though he holds no office and plays 
no greater part than that of one who has outlived his errors 
and is honest enough to admit them. Within the space of a 
small volume Mr. Hannay gives a concise political history of 
Spain for the last fifty years, and supplies a much. felt want. 
That he is not always just in his verdict will no doubt be fully 
pointed out to him, but that he has knowledge of his subject is 
undeniable. He unravels the innumerable threads of court 
and military intrigue with a patient toleration eminently 
creditable to the historian, and touches lightly upon the part 
played in the national game by three successive queens witha 
tact and good feeling quite beyond reproach. The result is a 
book readable for its own sake as supplying entertainment as 
fully as it supplies knowledge. ‘The story of each successive 
‘pronunciamiento’ reads more like an incident from the pages 
of Dumas than a detail of the history of Europe during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. Espartero was the first 
of the military adventurers who rose almost from the ranks to 
something remarkably like a Dictatorship, though it was 
designated by the title of Regency. Oa his heels followed one 
military adventurer af.er another; for Cuba and the Carlists 
made stepping-stones that any could tread. 
procedure was usually the same, though different men followed 
it with differing success. A few victories gained; rapid pro- 
motion, the result of court influence or lobby corruption ; the 
ear of the army gained and the power thus acquired brought 
to bear upon individual advantage. Amid these men Castelar, 
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the mere talker, had to make his way armed only with the fiery 


eloquence of his silver tongu>. He leapt into prom'nence when 
little more than a boy by one im>oromptu spzech delivered at 
the Teatro del Oriente in Madrid more than forty years ago. 
He was a pdor journalist and, consequently perhaps, a Repub- 
lican of the Republicans. Once, for a few months, he held the 
tiller; the remainder of his political life has been passed in 
subordinate positions among the unruly crew which has brought 
Spain so low among the Powers of Europe. During the last 
twenty years—since the restoration of the Bourbons—Senor 
Castelar has taken no active part ia the administration of affairs. 
Like many another orator he has passed the evening of his life 
in the slow consumption of his own words. But he has been 
honest enough to admit the impossibility of the realisation of 
those dreams of a Spanish Republic which he cherished in his 
youth, and this honesty has been displayed not only in words 
but in deeds. 


BISHOP RIDLEY 


Bishop Ridley on the Lord’s Supper: A Brief Declaration of the 
Lord’s Supper. Written by NICHOLAS RIDLEY, Bishop of 
London. Reprinted with Introduction. By H. S. MOULE, 
D.D. London: Seeley. 


The present volume from the pen of the Principal of Ridley 
Hall contains not only Bishop Ridley’s work on the Lord’s 
Supper, but adds thereto an interesting if not a particularly 
original sketch of that prelate’s life, and makes some valuable 
contributions to the history of the Sacramental controversy of 
the sixteenth century on the Continent as well as in England. 
Especially interesting will the student find the summary of the 
treatise, known as the Book of Bertram, in truth the com- 
pilation of the Benedictine Gallican monk, Ratramnus or 
Ratramn, the contemporary of Hincmar and Erigena, a com- 
pilation, which whether or not it may, as some later Catholic 
writers have thought, be reconcileable with Roman orthodoxy, 
undoubtedly proved itself of no small value to German and 
English Reformers in the great Transubstantiation fight. 
Equally interesting is the short summary of Lavather’s Historia 
controversia Sacramentariz ; which wiil not, however, in our 
opinion, as Dr. Moule fondly hopes, sefve to alter in any 
particular way the ordinary view as to the character of 
Zwingel’s sacramental teaching, which, even as here expressed, 
appears hopelessly irreconcileable with the Anglican position as 
expressed in the Articles. And talking about the Articles, the 
reader’s attention may be drawn to a curious statement in the 
last footnote on p. 270. According to this note the Anglican 
article which contains the well-known sentence commencing 
‘The Body of Christ is taken,’ etc. is not, as everybody hitherto 
supposed Article xxviii. ; but Article xxv. A reference which 
we have made to the Prayer-Book Table, we are sorry to say, 
has not in the least degree helped us to confirm Dr. Moule’s 
discovery. 

This slip in itself may be slight enough, but in a writer who 
everywhere s2ems to assume, if he nowhere states, Ridley’s 
sacramental position to b2 that of the Church of England such 
a striking inaccuracy on the subject-matter of the disputation 
calls at least for comment. Passing on to the main subject of 
the work, the biography and Ridley’s own treatises, one may 
say of the first that it has the merits and defects of a martyro- 
logy. No one could judge from its pages that, at the time of 
his fall, Bishop Ridley was probably one of the most unpopular 
men in England. Far less could one gather that this saintly 
Protestant was one of the most enthusiastic backers of the 
ruffianly policy of misrule and oppression by which Northum- 
berland and his crew disgraced the last years of the Edwardine 
minority. Sympathise as one must with Ridley’s heroism in 
the last hours of his life, one ought, in fairness even to his 
cowardly enemies, to remember that he was the prime mover in 
the hideous sacrilege that wrecked his own cathedral under the 
black days of the Dudley régime. And even on the treatment 
that he received from the Marian Government it must be 
remembered that he was more than technically guilty of treason, 
for so far from being a reluctant adherent (p. 26), as Dr. Moule 
would have us think, he was among the bitterest upholders of 
that despicable conspiracy against legitimate authority which 
made poor Lady Jane Grey at once its tool and victim. 
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Passing from Ridley the prelate to Ridley the theologian, it 
is impossible to deny, after reading his treatise contained in this 
volume, that, as a master of English prose style, he is entitled 
to a high place among sixteenth-century writers. Further, for 
the sixteenth century, his knowledge of patristic lore and his 
historic perception of the importance of testing doctrinal 
positions by gauging the views of the Church of the first 
centuries, show a theological genius, judging by his age, of no 
low order. At the same time, when even Dr. Moule is forced 
(p. 293) to confess to the existence of ‘ discrepancies of thought, 
or at least of expression,’ in his treatises, he can hardly expect a 
critic to assign to such work any other than a purely historical 
or literary value. In fact, many educated Churchmen will pro- 
bably conclude, after reading this book, that, at least on the 
sacramental question, the Bishop of Winchester, Jacke of bothe 
syde Gardener (sc), as Ridley calls him, was nearer to the 
orthodox Anglican position than his brother of London, 
Neither in Article xxviii. nor in the folios of great English 
divines, who, from Andrewes, have handled the subject, is the 
doctrine of a real presence in the elements, as distinguished 
from the Roman explanation of that presence by transubstanti- 
ation, denied to be the doctrine of the Anglican Church. 

‘Withdraw your doctrine of transubstantiation,’ said Andrewes, 
‘and we shall soon cease to contend about the sacrifice.’ 
Although Ridley, who apparently attached no importance to 
the prayer of consecration, quotes with amusing inconsistency 
a good deal of patristic authority, he nowhere absolutely 
accepts the pure Calvinistic position, although the final Edward- 
ian alterations in the Communion service, repudiated at the 
Elizabethan settlement, show that he had, unconsciously per- 
haps, not only reached that position himself, but had practically 
dragged Cranmer and Latimer there with him. 

The bold hard illogical iconoclasm of Ridley, parent of 
Puritanism and Nonconformity, was in truth as irreconcileable 
with the position of the Church of England as with that of the 
Church of Rome. His policy almost wrecked the Anglican 
reformation at the outset. Had it been persisted in by Eliza- 
beth, it had led the country after a period, long or short, of 
Genevan tyranny to a submission to Tridentine decretals. In 
our admiration for his learning, and respect for the unflinching 
courage ofthis stalwart Northener, we will all go as far as Dr. 
Moule himself. As a Puritan hero, nay, as an English hero he 
deserves his honours ; but it will bea black day for the Anglican 
communion should so illogical a theologian and so reckless an 
iconoclast ever again sit in the high places of the Church. 


HOW TO MAKE NEWSPAPER 


How to Become a Journalist. By ERNEST PHILLIPS, 
London: Low. 


If any young man wants to become a genuine newspaper 
maker—that is to say, if he is willing to begin as a reporter 
and is content to look forward to ending as a sub-editor—he 
will find a good deal of useful information in Mr. Phillips’s 
work. It is necesssary to be rather careful in explaining the 
kind of person for whom How to Become a Journalist is written 
because as Mr. Dunbar of the Sheffield Daily Telegraph points 
out in a thoroughly journalistic preface, a great many people of 
all sorts consider themselves journalists, but it is only to ‘the man 
who means to get the whole of his livelihood for the whole of 
his life out of newspapers’ that Mr. Phillips addresses himself, 
We do not care to inquire closely into the position adopted by 
Mr. Dunbar, that the grant of a charter to the Institute of 
Journalists makes journalism a profession: if it does, it is a 
profession which, unlike others, is pretty freely poached on. 
But the more important question is how far Mr. Phillips's 
advice to the novice is sound. The book bears plenty of in- 
ternal evidence that the author knows from actual experience 
what he is writing about and remembers his own early diffi- 
culties well enough to be able to give much good advice to 
his juniors. He appreciates the importance of the facts that 
the first duty of the ordinary newspaper man is to know a 
little more about everything than most of his neighbours, and 
that he will do well not to pose as an expert in more than two 
or three branches of human knowledge. His best practical 
piece of advice we take to be that implied by his story of the 
vay in which he fulfilled his duty when he was ‘marked’ for 
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an agricultural show. Lrietly put, he pumped the secretary 
and then devoted an hour to collecting by inspection of the 
exhibits ‘corroborative detail of the bald and unconvincing 
narrative’ he had heard. This method certainly commends 
itself to the children of this world, and its adoption is no more 
than what is expected of the reporter by the children of light. 
Invaluable too is the injunction to the tiro reporter to make 
his notes short and to force himself to acquire the habit of in- 
stinctively writing his copy while he is taking his note. 

The duties required of a newspaper maker are not in fact very 
difficult, but they must be performed with the maximum degree 
of readiness and despatch. Paragraph writing is perhaps the 
most subtle mystery which Mr. Phiilips deals with, and all his 
advice on the practice of the art is admirable. A paragraph 
must be short, true, and as surprising as the facts lawfully admit 
of, and the author gives several valuable hints as to how these 
characteristics may be produced. We will add one piece of 
advice of our own, which applies to most forms of writing, and 
that is to employ as few adjectives and adverbs as possible, and 
never to employ any without considering, as carefully as time 
allows and as fully as the knowledge of the writer permits, 
whether they are really applicable. The reader will find useful 
information as to how to report inquests, police-court and other 
legal proceedings, sporting events and shows generally. The 
author here shows an excellent example of how to apply a 
smattering of knowledge, as though all his law is partly wrong 
none of it is wholly absurd. He views the world too much 
from a newspaper point of view in some respects, as when he 
informs the inexperienced reporter of the best way of writing 
up a death, a crime, or an accident. The reporter must be able 
to make his inquiries on these topics of the right people, as to 
which Mr. Phillips gives some useful hints; but he must also 
avoid being kicked downstairs, as to which a little more might 
have been said. On the other hand it may be that this is best 
learnt by experience. We hope that readers of this work will 
take warning from its contents not to let their ‘reportoria] 
duties ’ interfere with their command of the English language. 
‘ Slovenly’ and ‘niggardly’ are not adverbs, nor is ‘ Same with 
Conservative papers,’ a complete sentence. but we are unwilling 
to dwell on such lapses, as the book shows many signs of 
having been written up in the interludes of ‘ appointments,’ and 
the author does not aspire to write anything else than ordinary 
journalese. But the work nevertheless contains much that is 
likely to be useful to the ambitious young newspaper man, and 
a good deal of miscellaneous information as to the inside of a 
newspaper office which 13 always an attractive subject to the 
layman. 


OLD AND NEW 


The object of Ze Quarto (London : Virtue) 1s ‘to bring before 
the world the work of young or unknown artists who have at 
some time or other received instruction at The Slade.’ The 
frontispiece is by far the best thing in the volume. It is a re- 


‘ production ofa picture by Andrea del Sarto. ‘The next best thing 


in the volume is a reproduction of a chalk study by M. Alphonse 
Legros, who certainly is not unknown but who, like other 
excellent teachers, may have received instruction while giving it. 
There is alsoa study of a head by Lord Leighton carefully 
drawn and full of beauty like all his work, and there is a fine 
sketch by Mr. Joseph Pennell of a comparatively uninteresting 
bit of the exceedingly interesting church of St. Trophime at 
Arles. As for the other artists who have contributed illustra- 
tions it would be invidious to say whether they are young or un- 
known, but if they received instruction at ‘The Slade’ a com- 
parison of their work with that of M. Legros shows that they 
have not profited by it as they ought to have done. Of the 
letterpress the best thing is a paper on Edward Fitzgerald read 
by Mr. Arthur Platt before the Literary Society of University 
College. It is very well suited to its purpose and it showsa 
nice appreciation of its subject. 

In two large volumes Professor Muther has found space to say 
almost everything that has ever been said before about modern 
art. Zhe History of Modern Painting (London: Henry), 
therefore, has a certain value as a collection of art common- 
places at large. It is furnished with a great number of 
illustrations, for the most part very poorly executed, but 
serving well enough to refresh the memory as to the design of 
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a vast number of pictures, from Hogarth to Monet. The reader 
may open the book anywhere and find passages such as this: 
‘Yet Schmid was one of the first to feel and give expression to 
that modern sense of longing desire, which turns back from a 
nervous, colourless age, from the prosiness of everyday life, 
towards a vanished Saturnian era, when man yet lived an 
unbroken, joyous existence in happy union with nature.” Of 
such stuff art books are made, and the reader, who works at the 
thirteen hundred pages or so of Professor Muther’s book, con- 
stantly finds his life rounded witha sleep. The work does, how- 
ever, contain a vast amount of ill-arranged information and it is 
furnished with very elaborate bibliographic indexes. The plan 
of the author, such as it is, seems to be to present an essay 
upon each artist mentioned, including a good deal of biographical 
detail, so that, as a book of reference, the work may prove useful. 
It would be rash to suppose that any human being, besides the 
author, translator and proof reader, could affirm that he had 
read it all through. 

Through the Buffer State (London : White), by Surgeon- Major 
John Macgregor, should be interesting, but somehow it is 
not. The writer has travelled over many parts of Siam where 
few Europeans have been before him. He has penetrated to 
the mighty ruins of Angkor-Wat and sailed up the Telé-Sdp 
lake. We used to hear a good deal about the !atter a year or 
so ago, and we may hear of it again. Unfortunately Surgeon- 
Major Macgregor does not excel at word-painting. ‘And now, 
gentle reader,’ he writes, ‘have you been able to follow the 
description of Angkor-Wat? Well, if you have, I am very 
glad to hear it, for I have scarcely been able to follow it myself 
when writing it.’ We frankly confess that Dr. Macgregor has 
barely conveyed to us a single coherent idea. He is cursed 
besides with Anglo-Indian humour—and such Anglo-Indian 
humour! Add a propensity to talk trivialities about nothinz 
in particular, and you pronounce Dr. Macgregor to be hardly a 
model explorer in print. Information can, nevertheless, be 
dug out of his pages by those who wish to know something 
of Siam. 

Cassell’s Gazetteer of Great Britain and [reland (London : 
Cassell) has reached ‘ Kil.’ Wecan only repeat the praise that 
we bestowed on the earlier part of the work. The information 
conveyed is concise and admirably arranged. The historical 
facts—on which Gazetteers are wont to be terribly slip-shod— 
are, so far as we can discover, reasonably accurate. People do 
not talk about Thomas & Becket nowadays, but of Thomas 
Becket. Still the error is venial enough. Andthe illustrations 
are excellent. The mention of the revival of the pillow-lace 
industry at Honiton shows that the compiler or compilers have 
not been content with taking their statements from old works 
of reference, but are investigating on their own account. If 
the ‘ Gazetteer’ continues as it has gone on it will be invaluable 
to journalists and, generally, to people who want to know, but 
have little time for research. 

We have received Zhe Princess of Wales: A Biographical 
Sketch (London: Newnes), by Mary Spencer Warren. The 
book is written in good taste, and contains a certain amount of 
original information. In fact, for those that like that sort of 
thing, it is just the sort of thing they will like. It cannot be 
said, however, to appeal to a very critical class of readers. 
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J. K. HUYSMANS’ GREAT WORK, 
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lranslated from the French, with a Prefatory Note by C. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Edited by C. E. VAUGHAN, M.A, 


Professor of English Literature at University College, Cardiff. 
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English Pastorals, by Mr. E. K. Chambers, met with a favourable reception, and 
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Cuampers, B.A. Cloth, 
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